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COMMON SENSE ABOUT ART 


“Artists paint pictures or make sculpture for three reasons: 
they like to paint; they hope for praise for their work, and they 
need the money which the work may bring to them. There are 
many elaborate aesthetic theories about art which try to get around 
and explain away the above, but those theories are almost always 
worked out by laymen, and probably any honest artist will admit 
the three counts. So far as the public is concerned, the average 
man does not care whether the artist felt better because he painted 
a picture, but is solely interested in whether he likes it or not, and 
whether he would buy it if he had the money. 


“As our likes and dislikés vary greatly with our tastes, our 
education, and our experience, it can be seen at once that there is 
no such thing as an absolute standard in art—even among artists, 
for they waste a lot of time denouncing work that does not har- 
monize with their own. Then too, there is much nonsense talked 
about the degrading influence of money upon art, and the sordid- 
ness of ‘commercial’ standards. Here it should be remembered that 
most of the greatest art of all tinies was commercial art, for it was 
created for a definite purpose (and this purpose was never the 
glorification of the artist) and was bought and paid for.” 

The above excerpts were taken from an article on “The Public and Art” 
by Charles Fabens Kelley which appeared in “The Christian Science Moni- 
tor” of November 27, 1933. It expresses, in concise form, the views which I 
hold on art, and I give it my hearty endorsement. 


F. H. Meyer, Director 
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Walter Ray Hepner 


is the new Chief of the Division of Secondary 
Education in the State Department of Educa- 
tion. He was nominated for this important 
place in the State school system by Dr. Vierl- 
ing Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, at a meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, November 24, 1933, and his nomination 
was unanimously approved by the Board. Mr. 
Hepner took office January 1, 1934. 


To accept the position with the State De- 
partment Mr. Hepner resigned the superin- 
tendency of the San Diego schools at a finan- 
cial sacrifice. While the San Diego superin- 
tendency is one of the most highly coveted 
positions in California, we regard Mr. Hep- 
ner’s appointment as Chief of the Division of 
Secondary Education as a professional promo- 
tion. No position, aside from the State super- 
intendency, offers so great opportunity for 
educational leadership and for high professional 
service. 

Mr. Hepner has had the training and ex- 
perience, and possesses the ability and personal 


traits, that will make for confidence and solidarity among the secondary school people of Cali- 
fornia. He knows that schools are for children, not for teachers or politicians, and he knows 


as near as anyone what it is all about. 


Walter Hepner is a native Californian, 1891, son of William H. and Mary M. Hepner, 


orange growers of Riverside County. 
one child, a son, aged 11. 


He was married to Frances P. Keating in 1919, and has 


Mrs. Hepner (A.B., University of Chicago, 1911) has joined abundantly in the professional 
life of her husband and is joint author with him of (1) The Good Citizen, a textbook in social 
and vocational civics for junior high schools; (2) Junior Citizens in Action, a social civics 


(Continued on page 213) 


Dr. Edwin A. Lee 


the newly appointed Superintendent of Schools 
for San Francisco, took office December 16, 
1933. Former Superintendent, Dr. J. M. 
Gwinn, resigned, will continue with the de- 
partment in the capacity of Technical Educa- 
tional Adviser until June 30, 1934. 


On accepting the San Francisco superin- 
tendency, Dr. Lee issued a statement in which 
we find a short paragraph that embodies a 
sound platform that will inspire confidence, in 
these words: 

“I shall approach the task with humility 

of spirit, an absolutely open mind, and a 

desire to labor always toward one end— 

the best education for San Francisco chil- 
dren and adults which it is possible to pro- 
vide.” 

From the San Francisco Public School Bul- 
letin of December 11, 1933, we glean the fol- 
lowing account of Dr. Lee’s educational career : 

“Dr. Lee is a native of Redding, California, 


(Continued on page 213) 




















QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP* 


MONROE E. DEUTSCH 


Vice-President and Provost of the University of California 


AT democracy is a noble ideal, no one of our citizens denies— 
but in days of economic stress, men are tempted to chafe and 
call for a dictatorship, especially if a system of checks and bal- 
ances prevents or hampers necessary action. Let us, however, 
not forget the dangers in such a dictatorship, as a result of ab- 

sorption in the defects of democracy. We only have to look across the 
water and see that freedom inevitably disappears under the type of dictator- 
ship that is likely to arise. Freedom of opposition, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of press—all are lost under it. Consider whether such a price is not 
too great to pay on the chance that it may bring economic improvement more 
rapidly than a democracy. Our ancestors saw clearly that liberty is indeed 
the great good, and that it affords the opportunity for man to develop his 
highest potentialities. 


We cannot with consistency stress the nobility of the American revolu- 
tionists who dared everything, not least their own lives, to gain freedom 
from the comparatively slight restraints of the Great Britain of 1775, if at 
the same time we urge that the hope of economic improvement is worth 
purchasing at the price of freedom. 


No, my friends, democracy needs us more than ever today, menaced as 
it is from right and left. Do not listen to the music but think instead of the 
meaning of the words of Abraham Lincoln speaking on the field of Gettys- 
burg: “It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us; that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Our countrymen were impressed by the words of those who opposed our 
entry into the League of Nations on the score that 150 years ago Washing- 
ton, head of a country consisting of a strip along the Atlantic coast, spoke 
against “entangling alliances.” If the phrase of a Washington has thus 
influenced us, how can we dream of casting aside, as the result of a few 
years of economic stress, the fundamental principle on which our govern- 
ment rests and for which he and his comrades offered their very lives? 


I hasten to say that I am not now thinking of the National Recovery 
Administration, for this is an undertaking engaged in on a purely demo- 
cratic basis and under a leader chosen by the people—above all a plan which 
can be changed by Congress in the same way in which it was enacted. It is 
a demonstration that as democracy can meet the emergencies of war, so can 
it meet the emergencies of peace. 





*An address delivered before the Teachers Institute of San Francisco, November 27, 
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What I am opposing with might and main are the attacks on democracy 
itself as a form of government—such attacks as those in which the chiefs 
of Germany indulge. 


Man Is Made for Freedom and Freedom for Man 


Let us not be influenced by the jests of those who sneer at Woodrow 
Wilson’s statement: “The world must be made safe for democracy.” De- 
mocracy throughout the world may and will have its period of eclipse, but as 
surely as anything that we can assert, man is made for freedom, and free- 
dom for man. The closing words of Woodrow Wilson’s message to Con- 
gress when war was declared against Germany are still superbly true: “But 
the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things which 
we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own governments, 
for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all 
nations and make the world itself at last free. To such a task we can dedi- 
cate our lives and our fortunes, everything that we are and everything that 
we have, with the pride of those who know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has treasured. 
God helping her, she can do no other.” 

We cannot so deny our birthright as to cast our freedom aside through 
imitation of European dictatorships or in desperate hope of economic im- 
provement. If we do, we shall have to rewrite the great speeches of our 
Lincoln, our Washington, and our other leaders, destroy the Declaration of 
Independence, rewrite all our histories, and even cast aside our national 
anthems. Recall, for example, the closing words of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic: ‘As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free.” 
And when the children in our schools sing America the Beautiful, do they not 
tell of the pilgrims “whose stern, impassioned stress a thoroughfare for 
freedom beat across the wilderness’”’? 


No, my friends, freedom is a part of us: we have never done the goose- 
step either in the flesh or in the mind. I pray God we never shall. 

What does democracy demand of us? A trained intelligent body of free- 
men with capacity to choose sagacious, unselfish leaders. 


Our defense against assaults on democracy rests upon such leaders, wise 
and far sighted, above all men of character, untainted by thought of self. 


How can we pick them out? How can we train them? 


The words “Qualities of Leadership” are rather frequently upon our 
lips and probably even oftener in our minds. 


Cecil Rhodes, in setting forth in his will the four qualifications which 
those appointed to Rhodes Scholarships from the British colonies, the 
United States, and Germany should possess, includes the following as a 
requirement on the part of each appointee: “his exhibition during school 
days of moral force of character and of instincts to lead and to take an 
interest in his schoolmates.” 
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Similarly universities and colleges which endeavor to secure the fullest 
possible information concerning applicants for admission frequently in- 
clude among the questions asked, one dealing with qualities of leadership. 


While my illustrations are drawn from the collegiate level, you know as 
well as I that the possession of these qualities is even discussed and sought 
in the earlier stages of education. 


No one can for a moment doubt the importance of seeking out and en- 
couraging those who have them. Surely a democracy above all needs leaders 
—that is, provided they are intelligent and unselfish. 


President Nielsen of Smith College urges that one of the primary aims 
of education is to enable us to choose the best men for leadership. Once in 
speaking to the girls of Smith College, he told them that they should learn 
to pick out a good man. This advice I trust the alumnae of Smith have 
followed. . 
What Qualities Make for Leadership? 


Talking so much then of this matter, what do we have in mind as indi- 
cations of the qualities of leadership which we so praise? 


Our answer is obvious to you all. We pick out the students who some- 
how stand out among their fellows : we think of the president of the student 
body, the vice-president, the presidents of the classes, the athletic captains, 
athletes in general, editors and managers of school papers, debaters. This 
list is not all-inclusive, but I think it gives a fairly good idea of what most 
of us have in mind. 


Whether the president of a student body is a real leader, surely cannot 
be determined by his mere possession of the post—for I presume that the 
ablest leader is no more certain to become a student body president than in 
national affairs the presidency invariably goes to the true leader. Indeed 
often the very fact that one had been a leader has caused feuds which make 
his selection as a presidential candidate impossible. The same situation, at 
least to some degree, must exist in student bodies. 

But let us pass that by—and make the assumption that at that time these 
boys and girls were the leaders of their groups. Is this in and of itself a 
matter of importance? Only if it is really an omen of leadership in later 
life. 

I am sure that Cecil Rhodes did not have any particular interest in the 
mere place his scholars had had in school or university. What he was inter- 
ested in, was the promise of leadership in maturity. For he entertained the 
hope that the understanding of England and its people secured through 
their years at Oxford would find its lodgment in the minds of the future 
leaders of the United States, Australia, Canada, South Africa and the other 
lands from which they had come. 

So, too, universities are no more interested in these applicants’ leader- 
ship of their fellow-students than they are in their physical weight. What 
they are eager to secure, is a clue to leadership in the years to follow. 

The question, then, which should interest us all is whether these school 
and college leaders really develop into leaders in their forties and fifties. If 
they do, we should watch them even more sedulously than at present, and 
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guide them far more carefully. If they do not, we should abandon our 
emphasis on these posts as showing promise for the future. 

One difficulty in a study of the problem is that we have not and cannot 
have a well-defined list of leaders. If we did we could carefully study their 
entire careers and try to see if there is any key therein to this question. 

When I talk about leadership, you will understand, I know, that I am 
not thinking of monetary success as a test. Nor shall I confine it to politics 
and business, as many Americans are prone to do. In 1913 I was a student 
in the Germany which the war and the war-impelled Hitler have so sadly 
destroyed. At that time I remember that I visited the City Hall in Berlin 
and there I saw on a huge wall a painting in which had been brought 
together in one group the figures of Berlin’s great citizens. And among them 
I recognized the faces of Mommsen, the great historian, and Lenbach, the 
artist. I could not help asking myself in how many American city halls, if 
they had such paintings of their great citizens, place would be found for a 
scholar or an artist. And there are other occupations I might add—the edu- 
cator, the clergyman, the inventor, the scientist, the philosopher, the author. 
No, in popular esteem thus far we have elevated the man in public life (be 
he politician or statesman), the business executive and the military man. 
You and I will not define our leaders in such narrow terms. 

Possibly with all its limitations, Who’s Who in America is as useful a 
book for our purpose as we can find. We hasten to acknowledge that many 
men and women of prominence are omitted from it—and on the other hand 
that true greatness and prominence are by no means synonymous. 

But since we are seeking to be objective, let us in this spirit make use of 
it. 

I started my search with the members of my own class at the University 
of California, a class now graduated thirty-one years. Consequently these 
three decades should be able to tell us pretty well which of these members 
possess qualities of leadership. I find that fifteen of them are listed in 
the current number of Who’s Who. Of them all, only three would have 
been rated as among the student leaders in their college days. One was 
President of the student body, the much lamented John Eshleman; the 
other two were editors of the student publications. I do not mean that the 
remainder were completely aloof from extra-curricular activities, but I 
think in the eyes of their classmates they would not have been counted as in 
any sense leaders. In the field of scholarship the record is a trifle better: 
4 had been chosen to Phi Beta Kappa, the honorary scholarship society, as 
undergraduates, and among them is the one who received the University 
Medal for scholarship. If we go further and peruse the list of those who 
received honors for scholarship at graduation in that year, we find that it 
contained a total of 33 names: of this number 5 have now attained Who’s 
Who. Not a single one of the group participated in athletics—at least none 
were athletes of any note. 

The only tentative conclusion—and it is extremely tentative—is that a 
student who in college activities is a leader and at the same time makes a 
brilliant academic record is pretty certain to attain that vague goal named 
success. 
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As an attempt to see the relation between what a student does while in 
college and his later career, Professor George L. Maxwell of the University 
of Denver wrote a Master’s thesis at the University of California in which 
he studied five classes frorn 1900 to 1904, inclusive. His conclusion was 
. that the debater is most likely to make a name: next follows the college 
journalist ; third, the student body official. Scholarship is in the middle of 
the list. At the very bottom comes athletics. Scholarship combined with 
one of the extra-curricular activities moves to third place. 

Such studies are extremely useful but must be used with the utmost 
caution. 

In the first place, we must remember that the importance of an extra- 
curricular activity varies from decade to decade. In my undergraduate days 
basketball was exclusively feminine, and crew in its infancy. On the other 
hand, debating flourished as it by no means does today. The student-esteem 
of an activity may and probably does have its effect in drawing student 
leaders to it. 

In the second place, the qualities which make for leadership in a student 
body of say 2,000 may well be something very different from those which 
are necessary in a student body considerably larger—just as the qualities 
requisite to attain the Presidency of the United States are by no means 
necessarily the same as those leading to the mayoralty of a small town. 

In the third place, as a result of this size and other factors, the effort 
required to attain and retain places of importance in student bodies is far 
greater today than thirty years ago. A student body president was not at 
that time prevented from making a brilliant academic record; today, while 
it is by no means impossible, yet it is obviously a far more difficult task. 

It has also been of interest to me to scan the list of Rhodes scholars. 
Since the first of them went to Oxford in 1904, we have had a group of 
which the oldest are approximately fifty years of age, and all, it must be 
remembered, were selected on the basis of qualifications, one of which was 
“the instinct for leadership.” 

The number of Rhodes scholars from the United States appointed in the 
two years 1904-1905 totaled 81. Of these 27, or exactly one-third, appeared 
in the most recent number of the American Who’s Who. This is from one 
point of view a very high percentage—but it is after all but one-third. 
Doubtless, too, many others of the Rhodes scholars, indeed virtually all of 
them, are living useful lives and serve well their communities and their 
states. 

Of the 27 named it is of interest to note that 13 are educators and four 
are clergymen: all other occupations have but 10 representatives. Certainly 
I am one of the last to disparage these two professions. But yet the leaders 
of a nation are by no means to be found exclusively in them: for example, 
our public men are only occasionally drawn from either of these occupations. 

And when I go over the list of 27, I find but four names widely known: 
John J. Tigert, President of the University of Florida and former United 





*A Method for Studying the Relation between Types of Un eremaente Collegiate Life 
oud rhe Collegiate Fyrlarmnese. 1925 (unpublished: original in University of California 
ibrary). 
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States Commissioner of Education; Tucker Brooke, Professor of English 
at Yale University; Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore College; 
and Bernadotte Schmitt, Professor of History at the University of 
Chicago. To these should be added the name of one no longer living, Richard 
F. Scholz, brilliant President of Reed College. And all five of these are 
educators ! 

I admit gladly that Rhodes scholars have played worthy parts in our 
national life. And yet in view of the basis of their selection, added to the 
allurements of the scholarships themselves, it seems to me that the effort to 
secure future leaders has been by no means highly successful. Remember 
that the boards of selection had the nation from which to choose: college 
men of great promise apply in large numbers. The committees, composed 
of men of standing and education, sought all possible light on the candi- 
dates. The scholarships are very attractive. Future leaders were sought. 
Under these circumstances the results may fairly be termed unsatisfactory. 


Even within a much more limited field, prophesy is practically impos- 
sible. Recently I discussed with a member of our faculty one of our younger 
chemists who is regarded as outstanding among the men of his age. My 
older colleague said that while X had been a good student he had not been 
brilliant. Somehow some combination of inspiring colleagues, a field suited 
to him, his own personal qualities, possibly the addition of good fortune— 
all these together made him what one of his professors at least had not 
suspected he would become. 


All this makes evident (does it not?) that this immature leadership in 
school or college, while it may bring one to leadership in maturity, has 
comparatively little relationship to it. 

“What now, little man?” as the novel puts it. “What now?” 

Let us worry much less about leaders and leadership—for frankly we 
don’t know the ingredients of which to manufacture them, even as we can- 
not foretell where the lightning of genius will strike. 

Let us rather turn to a recognition that if education as we give it in the 
classroom deserves the encomiums we bestow upon it, and if it seeks to 
accomplish what we claim, our students (yours and mine) should be led to 
devote themselves primarily to it and not be lured away by the extravagant 
praise heaped upon what we call student leaders. 

I take it that the making of leaders is not among the objectives of edu- 
cation: that is one of the many things in the world which is a gift of 
Heaven, and their appearance is both unpredictable and incomprehensible. 

Carlyle, in his work Heroes and Hero-Worship, puts it forcibly and 
strikingly: “The Great Man was always as lightning out of Heaven; the 
rest of men waited for him like fuel, and then they, too, would flame.” 

I frequently pity our college athletes. If I were a betting man I should 
be glad to bet with each of them that he is being given far more inches and 
columns of space in the newspapers than he will receive in all the rest of his 
life together. And I shall very, very seldom lose my bet. 

The adulation given the boy who places his toe so accurately against the 
football that it goes between the goal posts and wins the game, would turn 
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the head of many a mature person. Think what it must do to a boy still in 
his teens. 

It is argued that there is useful character training in these extra-curricu- 
lar activities. There may well be—but let those who sought to undermine 
the study of Latin by urging that there is no transfer of training, not be 
over-certain that the self-forgetfulness of a football player who takes an 
opponent out of the play so that his own team-mate may dash toward the 
goal, is necessarily to find its fruition in self-forgetfulness in life. 

Certainly no sensible person believes that a student should cut himself 
off from the companionship of his fellows and the life about him: he must 
learn to get along with others, for he will live with others—unless he be- 
comes a hermit. Yet a normal association with his schoolmates is by no 
means the same thing as a hectic absorption in the activities that have at- 
tached themselves to the good ship Education. 

I for my part am very far from having any quarrel with student offices, 
athletics, journalism, and debating. All that I am arguing is that there is 
slight (if any) evidence of a correlation between the attainment of such 
honors and that leadership in life which we are seeking. 

We should rather insist upon the worth of the education which the school 
and college are giving. 

Let us, moreover, cease to hold out exaggerated hopes of future great- 
ness to our young people. Not many of us become great: a particular class 
is bound to possess few, if any. But after all that does not matter. 

It does matter that we should strive to become a generation that sets as 
its prize neither treasures of gold nor the acclamations of the crowd. 

We should seek to train them not to expect either—but to set special 
store by an educated mind and a high character. 

President Eliot of Harvard pointed out that education should produce 
three results: (1) the power to observe, (2) the power to describe, (3) the 
power to make wise and sane judgments on the basis of the facts thus 
observed and described. If we succeed in doing this, our young people will 
also have the power to sift the chaff from the wheat in judging public men 
—and on that basis cast their votes. 

They will, I trust, acquire the qualities that make good followers, for 
most of us are that, are we not? They will set real worth above the sham— 
and learn that their aim should be living the good life rather than seeking 
the spotlight. 

My friends, we make overmuch of fame. How many great lawyers do 
you know by name? You are educators, but how many educators of other 
lands can you mention? In any event, how long does this candle termed 
glory continue to burn? 

In the language of the boy on the street, “forget it.” 

Do your task as well as you can; be a good friend and neighbor. Set a 
high standard of conduct. Remember that greatness does not bring happi- 
ness, does not usually last long or carry very far. 

Solon the Athenian told Croesus the Lydian King in the days of the 
latter’s power, “Call no man happy till he is dead.” And late in life Croesus 
recalled and understood. 
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The great of one year may be forgotten the next. Think of the states- 
men of the world: how few of them have been in popular favor until the 
end of their careers ! 

Wellington, conqueror of Napoleon, was then acclaimed like a god; 
later in life stones were flung at his windows. If fame is what one seeks, such 
vicissitudes cannot fail to bring him all of this world’s bitterness. 

But even death does not make a final accounting. A Socrates and a 
Jesus may have died an ignominious death. The world has since passed far, 
very far, from the judgment of their contemporaries. So I have traveled a 
long journey—from a student body president to Socrates and Jesus. 

My purpose still remains—to urge that we devote less attention to that 
impossible accomplishment, making leaders—but rather emphasize the true 
values of education. When leaders arise, let us be able to weigh them 
accurately and esteem them properly. I fear that no prescription for making 
them synthetically will ever be discovered. We shall have to trust that they 
will somehow be produced: but we must train ourselves to recognize and 
appraise them. 

Certainly freedom is the best of soil in which to produce them. To that 
freedom let us cling. Charles Evans Hughes has well charged us all: 
“Prize your birthright and let your attitude toward all public questions be 
characterized by such sincere democratic sympathy, such enthusiasm for the 
common weal, such genuine love of justice, and such force of character, 
that your life to the full extent of your talent and opportunity shall con- 
tribute to the reality, the security, and the beneficence of government by the 
people.” 

As our soldiers endured untold trials and sufferings for our nation, can- 
not we face privations and burdens without losing heart or falling into 
despair ? 

On February 22, 1861, Abraham Lincoln, on his way to his first in- 
auguration as President, spoke in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. In part 
he said : 

“I have often pondered over the dangers which were incurred by the men who 
assembled here and framed and adopted that Declaration. I have pondered over the 
trials that were endured by the officers and soldiers of the army who achieved that 
independence. I have often inquired of myself what great principle or idea it was 
that kept this Confederacy so long together. It was not the mere matter of separa- 
tion of the colonies from the motherland, but that sentiment in the Declaration of In- 
dependence which gave liberty not alone to the people of this country, but hope to 
all the world, for all future time. It was that which gave promise that in due time 
the weights would be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and that all should have 
an equal chance. This is the sentiment embodied in the Declaration of Independence.” 

And his closing sentence in that address becomes indeed solemnly 
prophetic in the light of the events before him: “I have said nothing but what 
I am willing to live by, and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, to die by.” — 

The heritage of democratic freedom is ours, sealed and consecrated by 
the blood of a Lincoln and of countless others. Shall we not treasure and 
defend it that we may hand on to the generations still to come the liberty 
won for us at so great a cost? To the trust now reposed in us we cannot— 
we must not—prove recreant. 
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In her note transmitting the manuscript of this article Miss Bird stated: 
“The first part of the paper presented under the sub-topic, Philosophy, Aims, 
Preliminary Steps, was written by me; the second part, The Testing Program, 
by Mr. J. W. McDaniel ; the third part, Specific Example of Content and Treat- 
ment, by Mr. William Van V. Ewert. Mr. McDaniel and Mr. Ewert are the 
teachers in charge of the instructional program for our core course.” 

When you have read this article you will reflect that the “core curriculum” 
of the kindergarten is for “social intelligence.” Why not extend it through the 
elementary grades and the junior and senior high schools? Modern life cannot 
be lived successfully by either children or adults without social intelligence. 
Parents realize this from a multitude of experiences in dealing with the “rugged 
individualism” of their children, and the schools of every grade should clearly 
recognize it in their educational programs.—Eptror’s Note. 


& 
Philosophy, Aims, Preliminary Steps 


ee the publication of the Carnegie Commission Report in 
¢ ( July, a year ago, junior college administrators have been giving 



















their attention to the function defined in that report under the 
J f7y terms, “the curriculum for social intelligence.” The action of 
— the High School Principals’ Association last spring in endors- 
ing the report presented by Dr. Frank W. Hart, “A New Deal for Secon- 
dary Education,” served to intensify that attention and to extend it to the 
other units of the secondary school system. A review of three of the recom- 
mendations in the two reports is presented as a point of departure for a 
discussion of the development of a core curriculum in social intelligence in 
the junior college. 

Preceding its definition of the functions of the junior college, the Car- 
negie Commission makes a recommendation concerning the title Associate 
in Arts. It is in these words: 

“The Commission recommends that all authorities recognize within their jurisdic- 
tion that the end of junior college or lower division collegiate education marks the close 
of secondary education as such by granting the title Associate in Arts. This shall not 
be considered as marking the successful completion of a two-year course but as the 


institutional recognition of the completion of secondary schooling, the different years 
of which may have been spent in different places.” 


This recommendation affects considerably the problem of developing a 
junior college core curriculum since it intimates an essential integration of 
that curriculum with the core efforts of a preceding six-year period. 

The Curriculum for Social Intelligence is the first of five services which 
the Commission recommends that the State Board of Education recognize 
as those which junior college education should include. It is, in the opinion 


*Published in the June, 1933, number of the CALIrFoRNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, 
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of the Commission, the most important service since it aims for “social citi- 
zenship in American civilization,” and this fundamental training in citizen- 
ship is the major function of secondary education. The Curriculum for 
Social Intelligence is defined as a “curriculum devised to give the student 
about to complete his general education a unitary conception of our develop- 
ing civilization.” This definition ties in closely with the significance assigned 
to the title Associate in Arts and looks back to include all previous secondary 
training. The Commission believes the curriculum for social intelligence 
should become the future central core of all junior college education. The 
Hart report bears out this educational philosophy in its culminating recom- 
mendation that “not less than one-fourth of the student’s program, more if 
necessary, from the seventh to the fourteenth year be an organized sequence 
of study, instruction, free discussion, and first-hand investigation of social, 
political, and economic issues of contemporary life.” 

Except in two or three junior colleges the objectives of this curriculum 
have been met or have attempted to be met by prescribed enrollments in 
courses in American institutions and by elective enrollments in certain lib- 
eral arts courses. The Commission points out, however, that the new 
curriculum will differ markedly from university preparation in scope, selec- 
tion of materials, and methods of approach. It will be designed “to train 
directly thoughtful and appreciative citizens for our American civilization.” 
Again there is a supporting opinion from Dr. Hart, who recommends that 
we have a “redirection of teaching” which will “aim specifically at producing 
a fearless, courageous, straight-thinking generation of young people com- 
mitted to the welfare of society and prepared to meet the responsibilities of 
citizenship on a high level of political intelligence.” 

Summarized in one sentence what these reports recommend is (1) set- 
ting up a specific curriculum for social intelligence (2) which will synthesize 
previous secondary schooling and give a unitary conception to our develop- 
ing civilization, and (3) which will use different methods, a different selec- 
tion of materials, and have a different scope than courses in the traditional 
liberal arts curricula. This is their challenge. How is it to be answered? 
Perhaps in many ways; perhaps all with some merit. The ensuing discussion 
presents a preliminary solution that is now in the course of development in 
one of the junior colleges which subscribes to the philosophy, if not the 
letter, of these two reports. 

~ One point of concurrence with the authors of the reports is our belief 
that the junior college years are the capstone years of general education or 
common schooling, and that any ultimate core curriculum designed for them 
must be an essential outgrowth from the core curricula of the preceding 
secondary units and must complete and unify the preparation of the already 
partially prepared student for effective participation in the common under- 
standings of our civilization. We believe, however, that the various units 
of the secondary system should turn their attention now and simultaneously 
to the problem and that none should wait upon the other merely to avoid 
some possible overlapping of efforts and results. Let each unit look now to 
the objectives of education at its particular level and to the age, nature, and 
psychology of its student population, and then, under the stimulus of these 
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Reports, let it begin to develop a new core curriculum that will realize the 
first with methods suited to the second. There will be time later to pool 
experiences, improve particular services, shift emphases, and graduate to 
optimum effectiveness the entire eight-year process. Meantime there is 
work to be begun. 

The work which is to be begun in each unit will, most of it, probably be 
done, in the long run, by a few. It should be begun, however, by the many, 
and the cooperation of the many must be maintained continuously even 
though it be, on occasion, only slight and incidental. We may hope to make 
students socially intelligent only if they be required to practice socially 
intelligent behavior in all their junior college experience, class and extra- 
class. The core curriculum will achieve its potential service only in case it 
becomes a real central stream from which will flow aims and methods and 
even content which can and will be applied by other instructors in other 
courses to unify the student’s conception of the essential values of his total 
educative experience. 

The first cooperative effort we made toward the development of the core 
curriculum came in a series of conferences of voluntary faculty workers 
who undertook a redefinition of our institutional objectives in terms that 
would realize the general definitions set up in the Carnegie Report and that 
would be sufficiently functional in wording to indicate a ready and measur- 
able application to instructor effort in other courses. Two lists of statements 
were set up. The first redefined the general objectives of the institution ; the 
second defined the more specific aims of the central stream course. Though 
the second list is that with which this discussion is more particularly con- 
cerned, both are presented; for the second constitutes applications of the 
first and is incomplete without the first to indicate its source of content. 

Here is the first list. As a junior college institution we hope to bring our 
students to a greater and more mature (1) “ability to think in the major 
fields in which civilized societies of the past and present have done and are 
doing their thinking” ;* (2) ability to meet and adjust themselves to the 
social and physical forces around them and to recognize the possibility of 
advancing our control over them; (3) ability to evaluate contemporary 
civilization and to cooperate in sustaining what is best and improving what 
is less good; (4) ability to understand and to feel the particular obligations 
of a citizenship which is American; (5) ability to use English correctly and 
clearly and a desire to use it with grace; (6) power to appreciate to some 
extent beauty which exists for its own sake; (7) power for self-directed 
study and guidance of one’s own behavior; (8) possession of motivating 
and stabilizing ideals. 

Here is the second list. Through the services of our core course we hope 
to help the student become one who has 

(1) faith in the essential goodness of mankind ; 

It is not only within the province of the system of public education but it 
is also, in our opinion, its responsibility to contribute toward the satisfaction 


of the needs of the inner life. An inevitable satisfaction comes in finding an 
ideal to which we can give ourselves devotedly. Such an ideal, for instance, 


W. S. Gray. “Educational Readjustment at the Junior College Level.” School and 
Society, August 3, 1929. 
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is the doctrine of the equal rights of man. Without a faith in man’s essential 

goodness, however, the ideal cannot claim our devotion long; for its very 

standard of worth rests in man’s own nature. There is ample evidence in the 
world’s story to indicate for the student’s intellectual as well as his emotional 
satisfaction that doctrines based upon faith in the goodness of mankind are 
realizable ideals. The core curriculum should present such evidence. 

(2) that degree of emotional maturity to view social events impersonally ; 

(3) an attitude of social responsibility ; 

The average student looks upon the services the college may render him 
in a somewhat selfish way. He expects it to make a contribution to his particu- 
lar abilities and particular interests. If he expects it to give him a general 
training, he looks upon that training as a background for a “selfish” person- 
ality. He is primarily interested in improving himself for personal reasons and 
only incidentally, if at all, for humanistic reasons. The State, on the other 
hand, supports education to sustain and enhance the welfare of the group. It 
expects to develop “social” personality. The core curriculum must seek to 
modify these student attitudes until student wishes harmonize with the broader 
purposes of education. We do not expect all students to become leaders in 
activities for the welfare of the group, but we expect them to become intelli- 
gent cooperators who recognize the essentials of inter-dependence and who 
feel a sense of the oneness of themselves bound up with the social group. 

(4) an understanding and appreciation of the conquest of the scientific method 
and its applicability ; 

This does not mean the scientific method as applied to its uses in the field 
of the physical sciences alone. It includes its application to the field of the 
social sciences. Nor does it mean its applications alone. It includes emphati- 
cally the theory of its functioning. Education, like living, is an adventure in 
truth seeking. The question is not alone what shall be learned but how and 
why. It has to do with insight, testing, understanding, evaluation. 

(5) some knowledge of the origin, evolution, and functions of religion, moral 
code, government ; 

The countless experiments of millions of persons through a long period of 

f time have built up the accumulated wisdom of the race. The core curriculum 
must help the student not only to taste this wisdom, particularly as it manifests 
itself in the controls of society, but also to absorb its values. 

(6) Specific knowledge of the relation of the individual to the group and its 
institutions ; 

(7) poise and skill in social affairs ; 

(8) wide interest in things and ideas; 

We should cultivate in our students a love of life’s diversities. A measure 
of one’s life is his capacity for experience. Widening interest and knowledge 
not only clarify and point past experiences; they make one sensitive to new 
ideas and new impressions which otherwise he would have passed unseeingly. 


Having set up the objectives of the core curriculum, our next coopera- 
tive effort was to determine upon the content and method through whose 
medium we should try to achieve these aims. We found ourselves faced 
immediately with a very practical problem, namely, the amount of student 
time to be assigned to new courses prescribed in the core curriculum. The 
lower division requirements in some university curricula are so prescribed 
as to admit of very little leeway for new kinds of work. It seemed advisable, 
therefore, to determine temporarily upon two different plans of working 
toward our aims: one plan for lower division students and one for comple- 
tion students. We are seeking to make the difference in the two plans one 
of quantity only and not of nature. We feel, however, that our service to 
the lower division student is inadequate. We hope to increase it as soon as 
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we can demonstrate to the senior colleges that they may count with some 
degree of confidence upon our achieving the aims we have set up. We do 
not feel that we can or should ask for any readjustments from the senior 
colleges until that time. 

In determining upon the content of material and the methods to be used 
in each of the two plans, we again made use of the conference method. At 
the first conference discussion there was presented a preliminary outline for 
the first year of a proposed core course. This outline served as a pivotal 
point for a large number of discussions. The prefacing paragraph to that 
outline read as follows: 

“The aim of this proposed course shall be to contribute significantly to 
the development of social consciousness in the individual and to indicate 
ways in which service to the social group (i. e., participation in the common 
activities of the group) may become more effective. To accomplish this 
end (1) the student shall have presented to him some examples of contem- 
porary problems calling for common understandings and group solution, 
together with a method advocated for employment by the individual in 
making his contribution to the solution of the problems; (2) the student 
shall be given a sense of the relation of the individual to the physical world, 
to his race, to his social heritage, and to his progeny so that he may under- 
stand the significance of inter-dependence and feel his place in the stream 
of life; (3) the student shall in return work toward the solution of certain 
problems, uncover trends in others, trace his history, predict some of his 
future.” 

The preliminary statement was followed by an outline suggesting actual 
course content. This outline was discussed and debated for several weeks. 
Though decisions were not made unanimously, the course took preliminary 
shape and the subsequent efforts of the particular instructors who were to 
conduct it were given their direction. The latter part of this discussion 
presents a brief outline of one specific example of the way in which the 
content is treated in the first problem of the first year of the core course. 

As was indicated earlier in this paper, cooperation must be continuous 
if the core curriculum is to attain its potential value. The services of all 
departments should be available to the instructors of the central stream 
course for specialized information and for assistance in its presentation. 
Furthermore, if we subscribe to a belief in the importance of the objectives 
we have set up, we must scrutinize all our present curricular offerings to see 
if they are functioning to achieve them. If not, we must revise them so 
they will. Perhaps we cannot expect to measure every course by all eight 
yard sticks, but surely we should retain no course which is found wanting 
when measured by most of them. Finally, contributions to the objectives 
may be insisted upon in the practical activities of extra-curricular organiza- 
tions. 

When the problem of developing a core curriculum for social intelligence 
has been worked out internally, we are only half done. There is an external 
phase calling for attention. Americans are really vocationally minded people. 
Our citizenship and our leisure are characterized by the same ideals as our 
business. We are not trained for joy in living but for mastery of the mate- 
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rials of business. We stress the economic values of education, even general 
education. We put in second place the deeply needed interpretation of human 
nature and its longings. Unless the junior college has a supporting public 
which recognizes that these are facts as real as and more important than the 
products of industry, and unless that public can be brought to realize the 
very considerable service the junior college can contribute toward meeting 
these fundamental needs, junior college principals and faculty will have a 
trying task on their hands in developing curricula for social intelligence. 
We must, therefore, face a two-fold task. We can take heart from the 
growing evidence of recognition of such facts as this one stated by Robert 
Morss Lovett in his chapter on “Education” in “Civilization in the United 
States” :? 

“The value of the specialist to society is unquestionable, but he alone will not save 
it. Such salvation must come from the diffusion and validity of the educative process 
as a whole, from men and women of active intelligence, broad view, wide sympathy, 
and resolute character who are fitted as a result of it to see life steadily and see it 
whole, reason soundly to firm conclusions in regard to it, and stick by those decisions 
in the face of death.” 

The Testing Program 

“Testing program,” as used here, does not refer to the various devices 
and examinations used to obtain student grades or a measurement of student 
effort ; it means the devices used to measure the effectiveness of our own 
effort, both its tools and its technique, in terms of the aims we set out to 
attain. As previously indicated, the most valuable outcomes of this course 
are expected in the fields of interests, attitudes, and scientific thinking, 
rather than in the more easily measured field of knowledge. The psychologi- 
cal complexity of these outcomes makes exact measurement difficult or 
impossible. The great value of some objective record of change in the 
student’s capacity for social intelligence, however, made it imperative that 
some measurement, admittedly crude, be attempted. It was felt that most 
of the established types of attitude scales dealt with more abstract attitudes 
than those into which it was possible to analyze citizenship. Hence most of 
the tests used had to be locally devised. The variables that it was thought 
desirable to measure, and the tests used for their measurement are indicated 
below : 


1. The student’s system of values. This was an effort to get a statement of the 
student’s philosophy of Man’s obligations and satisfactions. An essay test en- 
titled, “An Introductory Survey of Personal Beliefs,” in which the student was 
asked to formulate his personal answer to two quesinons, “What are man’s chief 
obligations ?” and, “What are man’s chief satisfactions?” was used. 

2. The degree of radicalism or conservatism toward social questions in general, 
and the student’s attitude on certain specific social problems. The Vetter Test 
of Social and Political Attitudes® in which the subject checks one of five view- 
points, varying from radical to reactionary, on each of thirty-six social issues 
was used. This test gives a general radicalism-conservatism profile as well as 
an indication of attitude on each issue. A sample issue—“Equality of Income” 
—from this test is as follows: 

(Subjects check the most agreeable viewpoint. ) 
1. No incomes, regardless of their size, should be subject to income taxes. 


“Civilization in the United States.” An inquiry by thirty Americans edited by 
Harold C. Stearns. ‘ ry ’ ’ 

*Vetter, G. B., “Measurement of Social and Political Attitudes” in Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology 25 (1930). 
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2. Only in very large incomes of over $100,000 a year should there be any 
inroads with income taxes. 

3. Income taxes should be graduated so that large incomes pay proportionally 
heavier taxes than small ones, but never taxing any income to the point 
of confiscation nor collecting any taxes from incomes of less than $5,000 a 


year. 

4. Incomes should be taxed on so heavy a scale that the greater portion of the 
larger incomes is confiscated, thus approaching the removal of the largest 
differences in income. 

5. We should have some system of taxes or regulations so as to produce 
entire equality of incomes or consuming power.” 


. The degree of social maturity of the student. A list of fifty-two traits that 


indicate social maturity, entitled, “The S. M. Inventory,” was prepared and 
given to the student for a self-rating scale. A key based on average rank 
assigned to each trait by adult judges was used in scoring. Some sample items 
from this inventory are as follows: (Subjects check those statements that 
describe their own usual behavior.) 
“1. S converses about political affairs at times, but in a very inexact and general 
way. 
2. S is interested enough in international affairs to secure and read more 
thorough accounts of events than the daily newspapers give. 
3. S converses mostly about his personal affairs. 
4. S takes an active part in the political activities of all the units of his govern- 
ment, openly campaigning in favor of issues and men that he favors.” 


. The reading interests of the student. A multiple choice test of one hundred 


items chosen from news events in seven fields, entitled “Information Test Based 

on August News,” was constructed and used. Percentile scores on each division 

of this test yield a profile of interests. Some sample items from this test are as 
follows: (Students indicate the correct answer by placing its number in the 
parenthesis. ) 

(1) An important achievement of the London Economic Conference was—1. 
Recognition of Soviet Russia. 2. European cooperation against Hitlerite 
Germany. 3. Treaty restricting silver sales. 4. Agreement on disarmament 
issue. 5. Currency stabilization. t-2 

(2) Preliminary local administration of the N. R. A. code has been done by— 
1. Policemen. 2. Post offices. 3. Federal attorneys. 4. Special officers. 5. 
Congressmen. 3 

(3) The latest record from a globe circling flight is held by—1. Harold Gatty. 
2. Jimmy Doolittle. 3. Wiley Post. 4. Charles Lindbergh. 5. Clarence 
Chamberlain. iad 


. The ability of the student to think scientifically about social problems. An essay 


test in which the student was asked to analyze and propose a solution for a stated 
familiar problem was used. 

The general intelligence of the students. The 1933 edition of the Psychological 
Examination prepared by the American Council on Education was used. 


All of these tests, except the Psychological Examination, were given 
during the first week of the course. The same tests were given to a control 
group not registered in the course. The plan is to retest both groups at the 
end of the course with equivalent forms of the tests, and thus secure a 
measure of progress. 


A Specific Example of Course Content and Treatment 


The freshman year of the core course considers twelve particular social 
problems. To illustrate the way in which these problems are treated, a 
sketch of the first problem is here presented. The presentation is made 
under two headings: The Assignment Schedule and The Lecture Series. 
The division is artificial but advisable for expository purposes. 
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THE ASSIGNMENT SCHEDULE 

The Unemployment Problem is but the first of the twelve problems 
which constitute the freshman course. As the first of these problems, it 
seeks to introduce the student definitely to a procedure of investigation in 
the social field. Each and every subsequent problem is designed to provide 
a repeated experience in following through to conclusions which are dic- 
tated by surveyed facts. Clearly, then, will this course consciously empha- 
size skills and a method rather than, but certainly not to the exclusion of, 
the information involved in the problems considered. While it is expected 
that the course will make positive contribution toward the arousal of a 
social consciousness, it is also intended that among the products shall be a 
social intelligence already practiced in effectively carrying on in an ever- 
changing social world. 

The actual work of the course is largely motivated in and guided through 
the frequent section meetings. In each of these an instructor meets with 
between twenty and thirty students. A problem of current interest and 
social importance is introduced by this instructor and followed by a general 
discussion, led by the instructor, and occupying the greater part of the time 
remaining in the initial section meeting. Thereafter a series of assignments 
are undertaken, each made by an instructor in the section meeting and 
reported back to him in section meeting. Attendance at the lectures, which 
are interspersed among the section meetings, is but one of the forms of fact- 
seeking expected of each student. More important than such attendance is 
the assignment-directed procedure of investigation which proceeds from the 
newspaper, probably the most readily available source of information, to the 
findings of such organizations as the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, which represent the sources least frequently resorted to by the ordi- 
nary citizen. At each step, both through reading and verbal suggestion, is 
the student aided in discovering the nature of each of the types of source 
material with which he is working. At each step also is the student encour- 
aged in the experimental development of note-taking and note-filing sys- 
tems. Along the line definite attention is given the individual students who 
may be handicapped through poor reading comprehension. The building of 
an annotated bibliography features each problem; is, of course, anticipatory 
to much of the reading done by the student; and of necessity involves the 
frequent and repeated use of such common aids as the Readers’ Guide and 
the card catalogue. This assignment series concludes with two requirements, 
both of which seek the definite association, in the student’s mind, of facts 
and conclusion in causal sequence. The first of these concluding assignments 
is an essay involving the review of facts learned and the derivation there- 
from of opinions. The second is a combined essay and objective examina- 
tion of the problem as a whole, in which particular emphasis is placed upon 
the ability to induce meaning and significance from facts. Grades for the 
problem are determined by performance on all of these assignments. 

The First Section Meeting. The “general project” launched involves 
daily reading in the newspapers concerning the progress of the national 
recovery program now being directed from Washington. Notes based upon 
such reading, or the keeping of a clipping file, is urged. The “specific 
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project” requires the reading and outlining of two chapters on the organi- 
zation and management of newspapers. 

The Second Section Meeting. The “specific project” specifies the read- 
ing and outlining of two magazine articles on unemployment. 

The Third Section Meeting. The “general project” concerns itself with 
methods of note-taking. The outlines already made now become the mate- 
' rials worked over in line with the suggestions now offered. The “special 
project” involves the compiling of an annotated bibliography on unemploy- 
ment, this to include magazine articles, books, and special publications such 
as pamphlets. (The first and second lectures intervene at this point. ) 

The Fourth Section Meeting. The “special project” requires reading in 
certain rather technical pamphlets or books, and the devising of a so-called 
“inductive outline” upon each distinct unit of reading done. (The third and 
fourth lectures intervene at this point. ) 

The Fifth Section Meeting. The “special project” consists of definitely 
stated and individually assigned problems which require the student to hunt 
out, in specialized sources, certain pieces of information. He is further 
required, by the conditions of the problem, to manipulate the data found 
before there is any chance for solution. As a specific example is the follow- 
ing: “Each issue of the Monthly Labor Review, published by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, contains a section entitled ‘the trend of employment.’ 
In this section of the August issue, read through carefully the portion de- 
voted to ‘employment in selected manufacturing industries.’ Pay particular 
attention to the introduction, tables, and graphs concerning employment and 
payroll indexes. Upon a graph sheet, plot and trace a curve which will 
describe the rise and fall of industrial employment during a typical or aver- 
age year. Use the years 1926-32 as the bases of your calculation. At the 
bottom of your graph describe in words the significance of your chart.” 
(The fifth lecture intervenes at this point.) 

The Sixth Section Meeting. The “special project” requires the prepara- 
tion, by the next lecture date, of an essay which definitely summarizes facts 
and states conclusions. (The sixth and seventh lectures intervene at this 
point. ) 

The Seventh Section Meeting. A formal examination is given on the 
unemployment problem. 


THE LEcTURE SERIES UPoN UNEMPLOYMENT 

The lectures concerning the unemployment problem are seven in num- 
ber. Each aims to proceed from matters immediate and obvious to matters 
somewhat remote and comparatively profound. These lectures follow one 
another in a calculated sequence, the first five progressing as definitely as 
possible from the consideration of well-known conditions to something of 
an understanding of certain institutions. On the other hand the last two 
lectures of the series attempt to determine which of many suggested solu- 
tions flow most definitely and unescapably from the facts previously shown 
to be basic in this unemployment problem. 

The first lecture is entitled “The Unemployment Problem Now Before 
the American People.” It initially undertakes to capitalize upon the imme- 
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diacy of unemployment within the students’ experience. Beginning with an 
enquiry into the extent and seriousness of the local unemployment problem, 
the lecture expands its scope to include the problem as it exists in the nation 
and in the world at large. Then types of unemployment are suggested, the 
investigation again proceeding from the specific situations with which the 
students may be familiar. The major types of unemployment thus consid- 
ered are as follows: unemployment which is seasonal or technological ; un- 
employment which is to be associated with either the downward swings of 
business cycles or economic dislocations traceable to the World War. By 
way of conclusion, this lecture first surveys, admittedly in cursory fashion, 
the current programs of unemployment relief; and then finally raises this 
significant question, intentionally to leave it unanswered in anticipation of 
continued study: “What, after all is said and done, are the basic causes of 
this unemployment ?” 

The second lecture deals with “Conditions of Living and Employment.” 
Its particular objective is the assessment of the probable social effects of 
widespread and long continued unemployment. Under this topic are dis- 
cussed such matters as lowered morale, undermined health, and increased 
crime. In concluding, this lecture again raises that still unanswered ques- 
tion, “What are the basic causes of this unemployment?” 

The third lecture concerns itself with “The World Depression of 1929- 
1930.” It grapples more definitely with the business cycle than does either 
of the two previously discussed lectures. Outlined therein are the stages of 
the cycle described by Dr. W. C. Mitchell and others. Also faced is that 
other basic cause of unemployment, the economic dislocation consequent 
upon the War. In this manner the twice reiterated question concerning 
basic causes is at least partially answered, and consequently this lecture con- 
cludes with a new question which it is hoped will constitute a new challenge 
to the student. “What is the essential nature of the economic system thus 
proven liable to serious fluctuations and dislocations ?” 

The fourth lecture in the series undertakes an analysis of “The Modern 
Capitalistic Industrial System.” Pointed out in the process are such admit- 
tedly essential characteristics as the following: profit-seeking as a motive; 
little-restricted individual enterprise as an ideal ; and private property as an 
institution. Contact with the preceding discussions is maintained through 
the definite inclusion of the business cycle and the war-caused dislocation in 
the analysis of the economic system, and the next natural question to suggest 
to the student becomes this: “How did this economic system of ours come 
to be?” 

The fifth lecture is consequently entitled, “How the Modern Capitalistic 
Industrial System Evolved.” This lecture seeks to justify its inclusion in 
the series on the ground that an understanding of “how we got this way” 
is indispensable in the formulation of balanced judgments concerning things 
as we now find them. Representative of the lines of analysis pursued is the 
suggestion that in the past there occurred an unplanned and unconscious 
exchange of a certain measure of security under feudalism for a certain 
measure of freedom under capitalism. Indeed, although considerably 
stressed are the differences between feudalism and capitalism, the vital sig- 
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nificance of their differences is declared to be found in the evolution of the 
latter from the former. It is with this lecture that the anticipatory survey 
of the unemployment problem ends. 

The Sixth Lecture. In contrast the two concluding lectures hazard sug- 
gestions concerning the problem’s solution. The field covered by the first 
of these is indicated by its title, “Looking Forward Toward Solution—Pub- 
lic Policies.” The projects embodied in the program presented are in char- 
acter evolutionary rather than revolutionary, and realistic rather than 
utopian. In short, they are modest predictions and suggestions rather than 
mighty advocacies. First among the projects is the proposal that labor and 
capital be legally associated in the planning to be done within each of the 
industries now operating under code. Another is the proposal that the 
rationalization already on foot in many industries shall now be pushed for- 
ward under the auspices suggested in the first proposal. A third proposal 
requires that contributions to unemployment reserves shall be made legal 
liens upon the earnings of industry. And last among the projects is the pro- 
posal that the educational system shall make more definite provision for 
training in economic intelligence. 

The Seventh Lecture. “Looking Forward Toward Solution—The Plan- 
ning of the Individual’s Career” is the heading under which the last lecture 
is given. Herein definite, though admittedly inadequate, steps are taken to 
aid the student in his vocational and educational choices. Unhappily the 
advice given simmers down to the indication of certain callings particularly 
overcrowded, and to the prediction that a broad education probably consti- 


tutes the soundest preparation for what cannot be a very clearly anticipated 
vocational future. 
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Y book. And while the older textbooks were all bad enough from 

the viewpoint of their human value, it does seem to me that the 
conventional text in the social studies was perhaps the worst. 
It was dry and thin to the last degree and gave hardly a hint of the compli- 
cated concrete circumstances in which men and women move and have their 
being. 

Marked with the seal of authentic scholarship from the universities, this 
text was accepted at its face value for the lower schools, its purposes and 
content agreed to lock, stock, and barrel. Implicit in this acceptance was 
the feeling, doubtless, that the authentic scholars must be right and that it 
did not become teachers to raise basic questions of why and wherefore. 
But certain students of education did not feel so. They proposed to consult 
the public need and to test the textbook itself in the light of this need. News- 
papers were scrutinized and their content systematically examined to find 
out what are the issues of practical concern to the world. Files of maga- 
zines, party platforms, and other concrete records were given similar treat- 
ment for like reasons. The habits and attitudes of plain citizens were 
appealed to by questionary and other methods, for catalogs of good and bad 
civic traits. Finally Mr. Rugg and his associates consulted the “frontier 
thinkers” as the true authorities on the practical issues confronting the 
modern social world. As a result of this most interesting course of develop- 
ment the older textbook lost its supremacy as an authentic guide and in its 
place came instead elaborate lists of the “problems” and “issues” of our 
times. From these we are urged to formulate our objectives, curriculums, 
and methods if modern youth are to be prepared to make a really workable 
adjustment with the actual social situation. An impressive monument to this 
entire course of events is the Rugg series in the social studies, an achieve- 
ment that undoubtedly marks a very significant forward step in the pedagogy 
of the social studies. 

But, important as this development is in the recent history of the social 
studies, it must be apparent to those who consider the matter closely that it 
was almost wholly concerned with the matter of content. No corresponding 
measure of attention or study was given to the psychology of the situation. 
Already it begins to appear that the material which has accumulated in 
response to this new effort is exceedingly detailed, excessively comprehen- 
sive in the fashion of the older texts, and relatively abstract in its phrase- 
ology. The youthful mind’s need of thoroughgoing foundation in concrete 
realities is not yet well satisfied, and other limitations must inevitably appear 
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as a sound psychology of youth and citizenship is brought to bear. This is 
one of the reasons why it seems proper to say that the existing situation is 
still over-intellectualized and scholastic. 

But there is a more fundamental reason. There is implicit in the whole 
program the assumption that a good citizen is made by the amount of knowl- 
edge he has in his head. This assumption I wish to question very seriously. 
May I not affirm with confidence that the essence of good citizenship con- 
sists primarily in an emotional solicitude for the well-being of one’s self, 
one’s family and friends, one’s co-nationals and the peoples of the world, 
and that without this solicitude knowledge as such is relatively futile. Do 
you find that the erudite are necessarily good citizens? Dare you affirm that 
scholarship is the same thing as wisdom? Can you say that the man who 
knows a great deal about a social problem inevitably sets before us the most 
beneficent program for its solution? Hardly. Let us consult our common- 
sense in this connection, or even consider the recent political campaign. Was 
there lack of information among the advocates we listened to? Why were 
we so skeptical when we heard the facts and statistics laid out for our con- 
sideration? Figures don’t lie, we said, but liars figure. And is this not a key 
to the whole matter. It is not so much what a man knows as what he wants 
that explains his intellectual position. The knowledge he gathers, the sta- 
tistics he favors, and the thinking he engages in are at bottom determined by 
his concept of welfare and how he feels about it. Like the psychiatrist in the 
courts of law who contradict one another because they happen to be hired 
by the prosecution or the defense, well-informed men view the world of 
fact from the bias set by their fundamental wishes. This in turn rests back 
upon their class position, their economic and social status, their position as 
producers or consumers, and the whole concatenation of circumstances that 
have molded their youth and fixed their dispositions. If by good chance 
these are disinterested and objective, it is because they envisage, not the 
welfare of this or that group, but the welfare of the total community. And 
this in turn presupposes an attachment to that public welfare as such which 
is not primarily intellectual. 

It is this relative neglect of the essential values and motivations in the 
field of citizenship which seems to me a second good reason for referring to 
our present situation in the social studies as a belated expression of intel- 
lectualism and a symptom of scholasticism. 

But there is still a third reason for this characterization. A first-hand 
realistic description of the actual field of citizenship indicates that it is a 
functional and dynamic thing, rather than a matter of knowledge merely. 
The plain citizen is immersed in propaganda from morning till night. Does 
he know his own credulity, the sources of his own bias and prejudices, the 
reasons for his attitudes, sentiments, and wishes? Obviously it is not a civic 
knowledge he needs so much at this point as a practical psychology which 
checks his uncritical responses and gives his intelligence a chance to assert 
itself. A citizen likewise participates day by day in the intricate body of 
habits and practices which we call public opinion. Does he know what is 
happening to himself and his fellows as the so-called facts are brought into 
discussion and the inferences drawn from them? When he submits himself 
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to the spell of an orator, is he measuring his man in terms of that man’s 
training, prejudices, or circumstances, and watching his own emotional 
responses to the power of subtle emotional influences that radiate from him? 
The householder spends his or her income day by day subject to all the dis- 
tractions and distortions and bewilderments of modern scientific salesman- 
ship. Knowledge of the quality of the goods or services is of the first 
importance here, of course, but a firm sales resistance and an inquiring 
mind are probably even more important, in view of the complexity of the 
markets. And so it goes. Pertinent knowledge is a wonderful resource, if 
one can have it in sufficient abundance, but dependable habits and attitudes 
in social interaction are perhaps of equal consequence. Now it seems to me 
that when we have really arrived at a thoroughly effective training for citi- 
zenship we shall give full weight to this functional and dynamic side of civic 
training, and I shall be surprised if the great insistence upon the knowledge 
of special problems and issues does not lose a good deal of its emphasis. 
Indeed, practical students of politics have asserted with emphasis that 
the effort of the traditional program in civic training to make every man and 
woman omniscient in public affairs, to qualify each to understand all the 
various and sundry modern problems and issues is absurdly visionary and 
idealistic. They tell us, what we have to admit, that the ordinary citizen 
does not have the time, energy, disposition, or ability to inform himself 
fully upon even one modern problem, not to mention the hundreds touched 
upon in the textbooks. They tell us that for any one problem you mention 
you can count on your fingers the experts who are really qualified to say 
what ought to be done as a matter of public policy, and that even within that 
small group you must look out for the animating prejudices and the concept 
of welfare actually envisaged. How, then, can the plain citizen be prepared 
for his civic tasks in terms of competent knowledge? Clearly the job con- 
sists in the more psychological task of picking your expert. Where is the 
man with the adequate knowledge whose broad purposes are identical with 
my own? That seems to be the substance of the situation for the ordinary 
citizen today. In the case of secondary school students, when you have done 
your best, and have given them all the knowledge they can hold, how far 
have they really gone in the direction of mastering your problems and 
issues? Not very far, you must admit. Evidently it is not so much knowl- 
edge they can obtain and use, as it is mental and moral facility in finding 
their way in the maze of, modern psychological complexities—some kind of 
workable formulae which will enable them to keep their heads and to locate 
their true leaders as well as the dependable printed matter which formulates 
purposes and programs truly suited to their circumstances and necessities. 
In three ways, then, we have noticed the limitations of a citizenship 
training program which pins its faith to the knowledge of problems alone. 
First, the dynamic underlying motives, values, and drives are not sufficiently 
taken into account, and these are crucial and determinative. Second, social 
interaction is not merely a matter of knowledge but largely one of func- 
tional adjustment in a world of extremely complicated and subtle social 
forces. Third, the average citizen never can be an expert in the problems 
and issues of modern social life with all the knowledge the school can hope 
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to give him. What he must do, therefore, is to pick his leaders, find his true 
associates, and learn to make decisions in spite of his ignorance. 


Now it is relatively easy to point out these difficulties. It is a vastly more 
difficult matter to suggest a program which surmounts them. It is particu- 
larly difficult for the reason that our educational psychology has not clearly 
formulated the principles that apply in these subtle areas of experience, 
and that consequently we do not have a corresponding pedagogy. But a few 
things may be said along these lines. 


In the matter of fundamental motivations we may notice that motivation 
can be conveniently, if imperfectly, distinguished as either self-regarding or 
other-regarding. This distinction has been questioned but still holds for all 
practical purposes. The self-regarding motivations we have been afraid of 
in our educational practice. Citizenship has been defined in terms of altruism 
merely. The good citizen is defined as one who loves his fellowmen. But if 
we face the facts and conduct our schooling with due regard for them, we 
will not only admit that great driving forces in human nature are unmis- 
takably self-regarding, but that a tolerable society is conceivable in terms of 
enlightened selfishness and the compromise of conflicting claims. Indeed, 
the historian and sociologist would affirm that these are the forces that have 
made history and have in great part molded our institutions as we find them. 
Why, then, should not secondary students be invited to look out upon society 
in terms of what it has for their future well-being? Why should not the 
high-school boy or girl be encouraged to think of his or her future very con- 
cretely, with all the aids that the imagination needs? Let them see the in- 
come curve and where they will probably fall upon it. Let them imagina- 
tively spend this income upon a home, clothing, food, recreation, automobiles, 
house furnishing and necessities, children and their needs, insurance, savings 
and investments. Let them count the comparative costs of the private or 
public ownership of heat and lighting. Let them see clearly what part of 
their future income goes to taxes, local, state, and national, and determine 
for themselves whether or not they are satisfied with the uses to which these 
taxes are put. Let them consider whether the state of industry is what they 
want it to be, whether their future scale of living can be improved by public 
policy, and what needs to be done to make politicians and governments more 
amenable to the will of just such humble citizens as most of them will be. I 
do not see that this whole approach to citizenship is not fair and just so long 
as the interests of all are not lost sight of. We admit that each man must 
look out for himself. It is one of the maxims of democracy and rugged 
individualism. Why, then, should schooling be so bashful about this matter? 
I should say without hesitation that if the schools are conducted in the 
interest of the whole public, they owe each member of it as much enlighten- 
ment as he can assimilate as to the bearing of the social situation upon his 
own personal and family fortunes. The self-regarding type of motivation 
probably needs no larger amount of excitation. Just the same, it needs en- 
lightenment in the interest of ordinary prudence, thrift, and self-care, and 
no harm will be done if the other-regarding drives are well taken care of. 
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As for these, three things are available for our consideration. First- 
hand contacts with the variegated social world, in the hope that the appeals 
of concrete suffering and well-being may touch the heart for good and leave 
a permanent imprint upon its dispositions. Not the empty court house but 
actual court trials, where the institutions of law and justice are seen bearing 
down upon the destinies of particular persons. Not the mere spectacle of 
laboring men at work in their routine tasks, but the actual meeting of the 
union local where these men are threshing out their problems and describing 
the conditions affecting their lives. Not the front of the stock exchange, 
but the inside workings and effects of the stock market as these touch the 
affairs of the general public as well as the investors involved. And so on 
indefinitely. Wherever there is a problem so-called, there must be the human 
embodiment of it. Cannot young people be brought to face and feel these 
realities, and so learn to discount their own social provincialism and their 
consequent lack of social vision. It seems to me that we have scarcely begun 
to avail ourselves of the possibilities of the civic excursion. 

In the second place, instead of the dry and didactic textbook, there is the 
multitude of artfully written popular books which lay hold of our imagina- 
tions with the sense of reality and touch our more generous dispositions. I 
give a guess that for any problem or issue you may mention you will find 
among the offerings of the publishers, if you will make the search, books 
that deal with this problem in concrete, human, realistic terms. Let me 
mention a few such books: 

For the problem of the foreign-born, the Americanization program, and 
for a realistic sense of the practical meaning of “Americanism,” such books 
as Panunzio’s Soul of the Immigrant, Ravage’s An American in the Making, 
Lewisohn’s Upstream, and Jane Addams’ accounts of Hull House; for the 
criminal problem, Jack Black’s You Can’t Win and a variety of accounts of 
like character; for the problems of the consumer, Stuart Chase’s Your 
Money's Worth and Schlink’s Hundred Million Guinea Pigs; for casual 
and organized labor, Carleton Parker’s Casual Labor, Cordelia Parker’s 
An American Idyl, White Williams’ first-hand descriptions of labor condi- 
tions, the life stories of Gompers and Debs; for the feeble-minded problem, 
Wembridge’s Life Among the Lowbrows; for the problem of municipal 
politics, Brand Whitlock’s Forty Years of It, Tom Johnson’s story of 
Toledo, together with later accounts of civic reform and city improvement ; 
for the struggle for general political and economic reform, Frederick 
Howe’s Confessions of a Reformer, LaFollette’s Autobiography, Lincoln 
Steffins’ Autobiography, and similar books ; for an inside view of the invis- 
ible government, the same titles, along with such accounts as that of Kent’s 
The Great Game of Politics; for the history and problems of the business 
and industrial situation, A. B. Payne’s One Man’s Life, the life stories of 
Carnegie, Ford, Firestone, Filene, and William Fox; for a sense of the 
course of events in foreign lands, faithful pictures of the Russian situation, 
Gandhi and Mussolini. In American history there is a wealth of vivid 
description of this history in the making, for example, in Archie Butt’s 
letters on the Roosevelt and Taft administrations. 
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These particular titles are mentioned not because they have been vali- 
dated for high-school students, as they ought to be before practical use is 
made of them, but as examples of what might be employed in behalf of a 
far more vital presentation of the social scene that is now made by textbooks 
and formal treatises. By means of a wealth of such materials we might 
hope to lift young people out of their local isolations and stretch their minds 
to envisage sympathetically the whole world of human life in all its varied 
circumstances. Think of a course of training along these lines for years, 
instead of one or two casual readings. Would we not have a new race of 
socially minded youngsters growing up around us? Such books are already 
finding their way into the schools. Unfortunately they are now regarded as 
merely accessory to the textbook, while the contention I am making is that 
they deserve the center of the picture because they give what no other type 
of reading supplies, a moving sense of reality, loaded with the universal 
human values. 

Teachers trained in sound scholarship and sensitive to the limitations of 
popular reading may have their compunctions about using a type of material 
that is perhaps biased and personal. But such reading may be regarded 
merely as exhibiting the conflicting evidence in the case. The judicial ap- 
praisal of the topic and the balanced view will always come from the teacher 
himself and the class discussion, or perhaps the textbook or authoritative 
reference. 

What I am urging is that sound scholarship and meticulous regard for 
logical refinements mean very little indeed unless the student has first been 
convinced of the seriousness and urgency of the problem, and that this 
comes from direct experience or from the type of reading of which I am 
speaking. Even the problem novel or the problem play or motion picture 
has great pedagogical merit from this point of view, for it embodies the 
problem in human form and calls upon one’s emotional equipment. The 
student is then ready and disposed for the work of criticism and reflection. 

In the third. place, there is the radiation of values from the teacher’s 
atmospheric personal suggestion that touches students vitally. This seems 
to be a matter of first importance in the use of social studies for citizenship 
training. No teacher is likely ever to disguise, even if he would, his par- 
ticular personal attitudes in this connection. And there is no reason that he 
should be so far as he is impartially devoted to the welfare of the total 
community. Certainly he may properly let this devotion shine forth vividly. 
What is inexcusable is that he should undertake to whip his student’s atti- 
tudes into viewpoints in behalf of programs and policies which are essen- 
tially controversial and in process of public formulation. And there is every 
reason for close self-scrutiny in this connection. Teachers are not immune 
to the special pleading of party and class and to the propaganda that floods 
society in behalf of such interests. Perhaps the teacher’s greatest obligation 
is to keep his own sympathies catholic and sensitive, his own sense of the 
realities vivid and life-like, his own mind well stocked with authentic fact, 
and his own judgment even and impartial. This is no small problem, as 
many will testify. 
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And I should like at this point to urge the advantage of having informed 
outsiders continually before the class with their varying viewpoints and 
personalities, so that students may have abundant opportunity for the exer- 
cise of their own judgment in evaluating such personalities and viewpoints 
and of striking the necessary balance in their own minds. This seems to me 
one of the very best exercises one can think of in the social studies. 


Citizenship Training in the School Community 

Up to the present point in this discussion we have been concerned with 
the possibility of vitalizing the ideas of citizenship courses and of tieing 
these in with genuine motivations and with a realizing sense of the actualities 
of the social-economic situation as pictured by way of formal study. It is a 
curious thing, when one stops to consider the matter, that the curriculum— 
the thing devised expressly for bringing the younger generation into vital 
possession of the-values and experiences of adult cultural and social life— 
should be so stubbornly resistant to doing this very thing. It does not speak 
well for our professional competency that this is so, and one wonders at 
times if we are not getting the cart before the horse when we strive and 
struggle so about curriculums when we might be devoting ourselves first to 
a thorough-going understanding of the mental and social growth of young 
people. Perhaps if we should do this for a time we should return to the 
making and ordering of our curriculums with a far greater measure of 
insight and effectiveness. 


In any case, I am now proposing to make this change of viewpoint and 
to turn our whole problem about. Let us leave aside the matter of studies 
and their methods for the moment, and give ourselves over wholly to the 
student’s side of the case. Let us try to catch a glimpse of the vital process 
of actual adjustment which every student is unavoidably making as he lives 
day by day in the midst of his social fellowship, adult and juvenile. 


When we make this change of viewpoint we necessarily focus our atten- 
tion upon conduct, rather than ideas and knowledge. It ought to be true, 
of course, that ideas and conduct exist side by side as but two aspects of a 
single process of adjustment, and this is the case when ideas are functioning 
naturally and effectively. But we have to face the fact that ideas are often 
carried in the head as so much baggage—especially in schools and colleges— 
and do not really touch conduct in the natural or normal fashion. They thus 
constitute a kind of pedantry, and lead to a bifurcation of the personality 
that amounts to an unconscious hypocrisy. People say one thing and do 
another by virtue of this intellectual anarchy, or they behave as they would 
not behave if they truly understood the significance of their own ideas. 

Therefore ideas are not as true indices of the real personality as conduct 
is. Conduct is the personality in a fundamental way, for it flows from drives, 
convictions, beliefs and ideas that are really functioning within the organic 
complex we call the real person. When Emerson exclaimed, “How can I 
hear what you say for the thunder of what you are,” he testified to this 
supremacy of conduct over ideas and talk as symptoms of the person’s real 
make-up. And modern psychology, with its tremendous emphasis upon 
behaviorism and upon the unconscious drives which activate conduct below 
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the margin of clear awareness, endorses such insights as Emerson’s most 
emphatically. Indeed, we have, theoretically, become suspicious of ideas 
and talk as true indications of the organic man and have turned to conduct 
itself as a necessary basis for a true diagnosis. 

Now, the newer psychology and the newer pedagogy which is based 
upon this psychology have created a new ideal for education in this con- 
nection. This ideal is represented by the phrase “the integration of the per- 
sonality.” By this we mean that whatever the insincerities, hypocrisies, 
bifurcations, particularisms, and general scrappiness of personality may 
have been down to this point in history, we are beginning to hope that these 
can be somewhat eradicated in favor of a type of personality that has a 
measure of unity and consistency. Doubtless it will take many generations 
to bring this thing about, so numerous and so powerful are the forces, 
natural and sociological, which stand in the way. And doubtless a thousand 
years from now educational and cultural leaders will be harping upon this 
same string. But a beginning must be made some time in our educational 
programs to this end, and evidently we are about to make it. 

How shallow our present-day schooling looks, when viewed from this 
angle, still concentrated upon curriculums, textbooks, knowledge, and ideas, 
with barely a glance at the conduct these are supposed to dictate and deter- 
mine. Our educational process today stops with a verbal examination when 
it should run on to the acid test of behavior. Some day, in the dim distant 
future, posterity will look back upon our present-day practices with the 
amused contempt we now feel for the schooling of the hornbook and the 
catechism period, for in those future days the intimations of a behavioristic 
psychology and pedagogy which can just now be detected upon the horizon 
will have become the matter-of-fact assumption of all schooling. 

When the time comes I am sure the central object of concern will be the 
daily life of individuals in the school community, for daily living in any 
community is emphatically a matter of conduct. Certainly this much may 
safely be said of the comparative effectiveness of studies and social fellow- 
ship. If studies are often faint stimuli to conduct, rather empty of personal 
significance in the lives of young people, the persons they associate with are 
not. Nothing touches human nature so vividly and vitally as other person- 
alities. Those of you who remember your youth will easily recall that the 
living presence of one boy or girl in the classroom may immensely outweigh 
in the scheme of things of another boy or girl there, teacher, textbook, 
course of study, grade marks, and all the paraphenalia of the formal class- 
work. If it happens that the teacher is a hero or heroine for any boy or girl, 
the same thing may be said for the potency of the teacher’s influence. The 
behavior of leaders in the school life, we all know, is a mighty stimulating 
and controlling force in the life of the student body and the common expec- 
tations and pressures of extra-curricular school life are powerfully effective 
in determining attitude and conduct. 

What I am trying to say is that, by and large, the most dynamic, moving, 
and activating excitations to genuine thought, feeling, and conduct in any 
social situation is the conduct of personalities. This is a commonplace of 
social psychology, as you all know. What we have not done, apparently, is 
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to apply with vigor the lessons of this study in the daily management of the 
school. The school community, from this viewpoint, like any other com- 
munity, is a welter of psychic forces, trends, and currents which conditions 
the behavior of the individual in the most intimate fashion. No individual is 
isolated from the impact of these forces, no matter how independent and 
self-contained he may be. He and his social environment are one and the 
same. He may either conform or rebel. In either case he is made by it. 

Suppose we should really take these teachings to heart. What would be 
the practical consequences for our schooling? We should, of course, give 
more attention to the atmosphere of the classroom and the social interac- 
tions of its members than to the ideas that we strive so hard to impart. 
Cheating would be regarded as a grave symptom of ill-health and maladjust- 
ment, rather than the somewhat innocuous and unavoidable thing it is often 
taken to be. The system of self-government in the schools would be of 
greater concern to the teacher of citizenship than the course in civics, for 
the reason that students fit their civic behavior into this system in much 
more vital way than do their civic ideas touch their civic behavior. The 
social affairs of the school would be of primary concern, for the simple 
reason that these are loaded with recognized social values which make their 
imprint indelibly upon behavior patterns. Extra-curricular activities would 
not be extra at all, but central objects of concern, for in these, students 
behave and do not merely talk and recite. In short, the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the school organism would be microscopically analyzed and scruti- 
nized, because it records the life of its members in a way the classroom rarely 
does. 

Perhaps I have stressed the general theme sufficiently, but there is a cer- 
tain bit of relevant evidence that bears so directly upon it that I cannot 
forbear recalling it to your minds. The Character Education Inquiry con- 
ducted for a period of five years under the direction of Hartshorne and May 
dealt, as you knew, primarily with the conduct of school children and the 
relation of their ideas to this conduct. By means of an elaborate set of 
objective tests, large and representative groups of children in grades five to 
eight of three school populations were examined for the consistency of their 
behavior and the bearing of their ideas of right and wrong upon this be- 
havior. It does not follow, of course, that their findings are universally 
valid, or that they apply without further checking to the senior high school 
population, but the presumption is that they are highly significant for young 
people at large, and perhaps even for the general run of adults. 

The most significant, and perhaps the most shocking finding of this 
whole inquiry bears directly upon our topic. When the scores of four kinds 
of conduct tests were totaled and correlated with the total scores in moral 
knowledge and opinion, the coefficients were found so low that the authors 
were compelled to admit that they “are not large enough to give any confi- 
dence in the theory that increased knowledge guarantees improved behavior. 
Not only do many individuals who know better do worse, but also many 
individuals who know little do well.” 

The picture which emerges from this significant five-year study, making 
use of modern objective methods, can be summed up as follows: The typi- 
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cal child of grades 5 to 8 in the populations studied is shown to be, with 
respect to his conduct, an aggregation of particularized behavior patterns 
with little relation to one another and with little relation to abstract concepts 
of right and wrong. In his knowledge of right and wrong he is similarly 
discreet and particularized and has separate codes for each of the social situ- 
ations in which he is placed. With respect to the relation of knowledge and 
conduct, he is a sort of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, a victim of unconscious 
hypocrisy. 

Now, this is the kind of picture that we have when we turn away from 
our customary programs and policies and consult the actual behavior of 
children. I submit that it amounts to a grave indictment of our educational 
practices whether conducted by parents or teachers or other leaders of the 
young. Can it be that we teachers are living in a sort of fool’s paradise, 
patting ourselves on the back for professional accomplishments such as these 
facts would indicate? I can think of nothing more convincing than this sort 
of data to persuade us that we have too long concentrated our attention upon 
intellectual procedures and practices, and that the time has come to turn to 
conduct as the basic consideration in all our work. 

It is most interesting to notice that Hartshorne and May, the directors of 
this inquiry, when at the conclusion of their report they arrive at the task of 
making constructive recommendations for overcoming the shortcomings of 
children which their inquiry brought to light, do not revert to a re-emphasis 
of the traditional methods of social-moral training by way of exhortation, 
admonition, the intellectual study of virtues and vices, and the customary 
methods of the Sunday-school, or the public school for that matter, through 
lectures and addresses about the beauty and holiness and practical utility of 
good conduct. They would, of course, have been inconsistent with their 
findings if they had done this. They found that conduct is not primarily 
determined by ideas with children, but by the urgent pressures of particu- 
larized social situations. Naturally they had to recommend a program which 
stressed the importance of the social situation itself. Their summary follows: 


When the individual is made a unit of educational effort, he is so abstracted 
from life situations as to become more and more of a prig in proportion as his 
teachers succeed with him and more and more the victim of a disorganized and 
detached mind in proportion as they fail. The normal unit for character edu- 
cation is the group or small community, which provides through cooperative 
discussion and effort the moral support required for the adventurous discovery 
and effective use of ideals in the conduct of affairs. 


Who is to make the school community into such an ideal thing? The 
teachers, of course, ultimately, by way of inspiration and guidance. But 
teachers are a small part of any school community. The student population 
is the substance of this, and it is in this connection that Hartshorne and May 
become idealists and not merely social behaviorists. They clearly envisage a 
school community pursuing ideals which the students themselves, or at least 
the dominant elements among them, are committed in their hearts to main- 
tain. Thus the authors are at once behaviorists and idealists. They do not 
propose that we continue to harp on ideals in the abstract. They propose a 
concrete community exerting its daily and hourly pressures as all communi- 
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ties do, but they want this community ruled by ideals of what a rational 
community should be, and they are hopeful that such a community can be 
wanted and ordered by the students themselves. 


Now, as a consequence of their findings, this is a perfectly logical con- 
clusion. Is it as feasible as it is logical? That is the question that must occur 
to you. Frankly, I donot know. All I can say is that it seems sound psycho- 
logically and most inspiring as an ideal. Perhaps young people, if they are 
made frankly aware of the sad imperfections of the current social order, the 
evils, wastes, and maladjustments that we all know about, the actual possi- 
bility of wholesale destruction and downright tragedy that seems to lie ahead 
of us if we do not mend our ways as nations and citizens, perhaps secondary 
students, sobered and even alarmed at their own prospects, with lives to live 
in the future, might actually be keyed up to the proposal of Hartshorne and 
May and really undertake to make the school community an oasis or mild 
Utopia in the midst of our ragged existing civilization. Perhaps some such 
thing could be done. Education, we are wont to say, is a constructive prog- 
ressive force in the evolution of society. Do we believe it? Do the schools 
wag society or does society wag the schools? If education is the progressive 
forward-looking thing we have said it is, we might well consider the possi- 
bility of building school communities into models for adult society to admire. 
At least, if we cannot do this, we perhaps can hope to make them more ideal 
than they are, and if we do we must give up the idea that the school life as 
such is extra-curricular and subordinate to the course of study but, on the 
contrary, equally if not more important. Certainly I should say that we 
must heartily condemn the idea that in the organization of its daily life the 
school is to model itself on the adult community around it, as many contend, 
for the adult community is direfully in need of elevation and improvement. 
If school life is to take its cue solely from the life of the existing adult com- 
munity we may as well admit that it is bound to be conservative, or reaction- 
ary or sterile, and not the forward-looking thing we have glibly claimed it 
to be. 

Two things remain to be said. The first is an obvious corollary to the 
general thesis. If the school community is to be made into something of an 
ideal community in advance of the adult world around it, school heads and 
teachers must be much more serious students of sociology, economics and 
politics than they have been, by and large. They must, indeed, become social 
philosophers and social psychologists. This also means a systematic self- 
training, and a renewed emphasis upon social philosophy in the training 
institutions. 

The final remark is by way of a general summary. At the beginning of 
the second section of this paper I suggested that we leave courses and teach- 
ing methods aside and give our attention strictly to conduct and its condi- 
tioning. But we cannot do this, of course. Ideas and conduct are, or ought 
to be, organically interrelated. Ideas are meant for the guidance and con- 
duct, and should be given this practical role in our schooling. We should, 
therefore, neglect neither the ideas of our formal courses nor the conduct 
they are supposed to guide. Both things must be in the picture. Our first 
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section was concerned with the task of making ideas and values more genu- 
ine and vital for life and conduct; in the second we have tried to see the 
importance of conduct and how ideas and ideals might be made effective 
for it. We must continue to ride both horses. We must continue to do what 
we can to make our formal courses touch the actual living of children and 
youth, and we must form the habit of checking our work by the acid test of 
behavior, but we must also remember that that conduct is a social thing 
determined in great part by the forces tied up with social interaction and the 
daily life of the community. When we get these two ends of our problem 
integrated as an organic whole, we shall, I think, be well on the way to rid- 
ding ourselves of our lingering scholasticism. 
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M by no means confident that the diseased cells of a moribund 
organism are competent to diagnose their condition and pre- 
scribe corrective treatment. But, since I have been asked to 
assist you in my capacity as a social medico, I can but do my 
best, trusting that it will in some small measure contribute to 
your efforts. I hope that that effort will prove fruitful. 

Let me at once dispose of the topic which was assigned to me: Social 
conditions and trends. The social conditions of these United States, as of 
the entire Western World, are unbelievably chaotic. The trend is constant 
towards an increasing disintegration of the social fabric. The entire situa- 
tion has been blatantly, but accurately, summarized by that academic out- 
cast, Dr. Samuel Schmalhausen, in his sadistic book, Our Neurotic Age. I 
beg your indulgence while I quote from him: 


That the times are strangely and desperately perturbed even congenital 
optimists now know. All the economists have taken to writing of contemporary 
civilization as if they were specialists in psychiatry and psychopathology. The 
social system is admitted to be in the last stages of a wasting disease. The 
atmosphere of modern life smells like a sick room. 

There is something ludicrous in speaking of the mind as being normal in 
the midst of so pathological a milieu. Instability rides the mind of modernity. 
No institution is stable, no way of life satisfying, no mind at peace, no body at 
ease, no emotion but is torn by instability... . 

To begin with, consciousness occupies for the first time in evolution a quite 
central position in man’s life. This fact alone accounts for a good deal of the 
morbidity of our age. For consciousness by its very nature implies problems 
and predicaments. Man’s consciousness measures his life’s predicament. 

Never before in human history has homo sapiens felt so unsolved, dis- 
solved, so completely in a state of irresolution. I think it is no exaggeration to 
say that man’s mind is carrying a load of conscious awareness that is cracking 
his psychological apparatus. 

The modern scene is pock-marked by contradictions. To illustrate: private 
ownership and control versus collective use and need. Individualistic modes of 
thinking versus social modes of living. Religious assumptions versus scientific 
realities. The virulent assertion of nationalism versus the idealistic pretense 
of internationalism. The egotism and narcissism of bourgeois family life versus 
the increasing socialization and humanization of behavior. Underlying all these 
contradictions and cleavages is the fundamental conflict of class versus mass 
for the control and development of civilization. 

Our age is a chaos of irreconcilable contradictions, conflicts, cleavages. 


As a boy I lived in a community noted for the production of a certain 
type of grass rug. Unlike the Japanese rugs, these had a warp composed of 
many long blades of marsh grass. The warp strand was approximately the 
diameter of a lead pencil. Because the grass could not be twisted, as is done 
with the fibers of wool and cotton to make thread, they were bound in spiral 
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fashion by cotton twine. The grass warp was not woven in with the woof, 
as is the case with an ordinary fabric. The woof, a cotton string, was woven, 
rather, around the grass warp which, therefore, lay flat. The result was a 
serviceable, thick and reasonably attractive covering for porches, sun-rooms 
and similar use. For twenty years this type of rug had been made in the 
factory located in my home town. All that ever changed was the pattern 
stenciled on the rug. 


But the founder of the factory finally died; a modern, energetic and 
ambitious young man came to take his place. He was appalled at what he 
found. The rugs being produced in 1916 were the same as the samples left 
from 1896. Old fashioned! he cried and promptly fired the old, contented 
department heads. He brought in new blood. They started things! Some- 
one got the bright idea that if, in place of the soft string, a hard-twisted 
cotton woof were used, the rugs would hold together longer, give more 
service and look much smoother and compact than the kind they were pro- 
ducing. The new manager agreed. For a year they made their rugs with 
this new woof, and the rugs did look better. So they stocked their ware- 
house, their dealers and their customers with them. But before the year was 
out complaints began to roll in. The new rug looked better, but it did not 
wear at all. The tight, hard woof cut through the soft, grass warp. A few 
months’ service turned the entire rug into a mat of broken fibers. 


The failure was, perhaps, discouraging ; but the new manager refused 
to go back to the old ways. Instead, he whipped his technicians into a frenzy 
of activity. Again someone got a bright idea. Harden the grass warp by 
replacing the light cotton binding with a stronger cord of linen. That cost 
money, but they did just this. And, again, the new rug looked even better 
than the previous one. Unfortunately the hard woof cut through the warp 
just as quickly. This time they concluded that it was the grass which was to 
blame. Marsh grass was cheap, it had been the backbone of the rug made 
for so many years. But if it could not stand up against the new woof, 
change to some other material. And this they did. 


Paper, twisted and impregnated with shellac, wound with linen thread 
and woven together with the hard, new woof made an excellent rug. Of the 
original rug not one thing remained except the trade name. But the new 
rug was a good rug; no better than the old, perhaps, but undoubtedly just 
as good. 

Society is very much like a woven fabric, a rug. It has a warp, it has a 
woof. The efficiency of the totality depends not upon the character of one 
or the other of these taken alone, but of their compatability with each other. 
This truth was given expression many years ago by Karl Marx in his Das 
Kapital. Unfortunately he drew conclusions from his observation which 
have damned him in the eyes of many men. But the same concept was 
re-expressed, and gilded with scientific terminology, by Professor William 
Felding Ogburn in 1922 in his Social Change. It forms the basic hypothesis 
underlying the President’s Report on Recent Social Trends,’ of which Og- 
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burn was editor. It is reiterated by the Lynds at the completion of their 
magnificent study, Middletown.* 


Culture, the totality of the ways by which men live with nature and with 
each other is a product of human experience. It is, in effect, made by and 
for man. We, you and I, have not, of course, made our culture. We inher- 
ited it. But it was made by our ancestors just as surely as the house or 
factory to which we might fall heir. The process of that making is exceed- 
ingly complex and but little understood. Apparently the essence of that 
process is trial-and-error. Out of a thousand errors, experiments which 
have gone astray, one usable result will be obtained. It follows, therefore, 
that unless men experiment their culture cannot change. Remember this 
point. It is the very heart of the problem which you, as educators, face 
today. 

Culture, the totality of the social heritage, is a pattern of relationships 
consisting of two separate but interwoven strands. The warp of this social 
fabric is the social organization, the particular methods by which men live 
with each other. Just as there are warps of cotton, silk, wool, grass or paper, 
there are many ways by which men have successfully lived together. It has, 
apparently, all depended upon the nature of the woof, the methods by which 
men live with physical nature. For the woof, too, may be one of many types. 
Men may depend predominantly upon fishing, upon hunting, upon domesti- 
cated animals or, finally, domesticated plants for their economic maintenance. 


Behind the chaotic conditions of contemporary society lies the fact that 
we have with astounding rapidity and in appalling measure developed from 
an essentially agricultural technique to what we speak of as industrial. The 
woof has been changed ; science, and the technicians who have applied scien- 
tific developments, have been busy trying to build a better rug. They have 
succeeded only in destroying the old one. Today we have a social fabric 
which is in eminent danger of complete distintegration. No doubt the old 
warp, our old-fashioned social organization, was a good one. It did good 
service for many centuries. But it cannot stand the strains imposed by a 
new, industrial woof. 


That we are still endeavoring to make our rugs of grass although the 
new woof chops it into shreds, is so obvious as to need but pointing to. No 
aspect of social life but what shows the fraying effects of the attempt to 
apply old social practices and principles to new and incompatible conditions. 
We have a legal system so antiquated that there is little, if any, relationship 
between law and justice. The precedents of an agricultural society do not 
suit our massed and high-pressure industrial life. And because we insist 
upon applying these old precedents and legal processes, we succeed mainly 
in protecting the criminal and penalizing social honesty. And our systems of 
municipal government, of county political organization and the like, are 
those developed in an age when a town was an agricultural center of a few 
hundred souls. And perhaps nothing epitomizes our unwillingness to modify 
our social ways more than idolization of the American Constitution. It was 
devised for the Thirteen Colonies of the 18th Century. It has been reluc- 
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tantly, and inadequately, patched to fit the forty-eight states and the 48,000 
new problems of the 20th Century. 

But Government, and its hand-maiden law, have all too much company. 
Religion, family organization, the very mores of our social life are those of 
five hundred years ago. Everything we are as social beings is tainted with 
the rust of the past. Our ideals, our values, our sentiments are those of 
another age. And we will not let them go, we refuse to experiment with 
them. We call the inventor in the realm of our material technique a 
“genius,” and shower him with gold. But the man who dares experiment in 
this other aspect of culture, who dares even think of experimenting, is 
promptly called a radical and thrust in jail. Oh, we have done a little ; modi- 
fied our old social ways sufficiently so one may say that they have changed. 
But at every step, every minute change, grey heads have invariably prophe- 
sied that the whole world would promptly collapse. I, contrariwise, am bold 
enough to prophesy that unless we work out a whole new social system, and 
do this rapidly, the Western World will inevitably disintegrate. 

Consider; one hundred years ago it was proposed that restrictions be 
placed upon the employment of child labor in factories. But, appealing to 
the agricultural ideal that a man was master of his children, that proposal 
is just now in sight of being achieved: A hundred years during which we 
have over and over revolutionized our technique of nature control. A hun- 
dred years of progressive industrialization, the end of which is by no means 
now in sight. A hundred years of worship at the idol of the technician; a 
hundred years during which our social system, the warp of our social fabric, 
has made but microscopic changes. ; 

If Western society is to survive for long, the warp and woof of the 
fabric must be harmonized. /f, I say. Egyptian, Grecian, Roman societies 
failed to accomplish this. There is nothing but human stupidity to prevent 
achieving this balance between the two major aspects of our social heritage. 
But it is a staunch citadel, human stupidity. 

There are, it seems, two ways by which we can regain the social balance 
which the industrial revolution destroyed. We might massacre all physical 
scientists, destroy all technicians and their marvelous works. We might, in 
other words, go back to the ways of the past in all regards, abandon the 
industrial age, return to the agricultural. Then we could get some service 
from the reverenced social institutions of that age. 

But this is nonsense, as you well know. The other possibility is at least 
feasible. We hear a good deal about that Frankenstein monster, the machine, 
which is destroying us. And it will, unless we destroy it first or learn to get 
along with it. I fear that the machine is too strong for us to destroy, and I 
suggest as our only hope for escape the adaptation of our social organization 
to fit the machine. That means arduous experimentation with our social sys- 
tem ; trial-and-error experimentation which, however, can cost no more than 
the frightful consequences of trying to apply old social ways to a new social 
situation. 

Here, then, is where you, as teachers of the younger members of our 
society, come in. Thus far in American social history the school has repre- 
sented the past, has been among the factors preventing social change. You 
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will not like this statement, nor do I. But it is entirely true. Examine your 
textbooks, examine your hearts and minds. Have you been liberating your 
students from the principles and prejudices of the Middle Ages that they 
might experiment, however unsuccessfully, with the warp of our culture? 
You have not! You are, most of you, as old fashioned mentally as your 
great-grandparents. I know; for year after year I receive the products, the 
selected products, of our public school system. A more highly conventional- 
ized group of people than the children which you send to me cannot be 
found. Of course, you only add to what they, as students, bring to you. 
But you succeed in case-hardening the iron shell of their stupidity. You 
make it more difficult for those of us who are trying, in our fumbling way, 
to face reality, to show them what ts. You show them what you'd like to 
think is. 


Look about you, study the world in which you live. Bring that to the 
class-room, not the myths and legends of yesterday. Batter, gently and 
intelligently of course, at the antiquated preconceptions which children bring 
to the school room from home and street. These must be chipped away if 
we, as a people, are to devise a new warp for the fabric of our social life. 


The time is right. The public is in a mood for social change. I do not 
know what that change should be, do not know what social system will make 
it possible for us to live with the new machine. I know only that the old one 
will not stand up for long under the intense friction imposed upon it by the 
new woof, that we must work out a new warp or the fabric will be destroyed. 
To do this we must come to look upon the social experimenter, the social 
scientist, technician and adventurer in the same light as we do those who 
have invented new ways of using physical nature. We must! Will we? 
Right now it is a race, and you are holding back one of the competitors. 
Let go! Let go or the machine will surely win and, winning, destroy the 
last vestige of harmonious social life. 


I do not want to leave you with the impression that I trace the social 
disorder of today to the retarding effect of the secondary schools alone. 
They are but a part of the total pattern of our school system and the school 
system is itself but one of the agencies of social life. It is easy to exaggerate 
the importance of formal education. 


Yet, unless the parts of the whole move towards integration, the totality 
will never move. We must all contribute our little, and I am convinced that 
your little could be a good deal if you would discard the nonsense with 
which you have for so long occupied yourselves. Because I believe that, I 
have during the past half-hour done my best to do my little. I might have 
told you what a force for good you are and that would have made you very 
pleased, both with yourselves and with me. I might have swamped you with 
obtuse theoretical considerations or a mass of unrelated facts. Then you 
would have decided that I know my stuff and promptly gone to sleep. But 
I have only tried to crack the metal shell of your medieval mind and, by so 
doing, demonstrate just what I mean when I say, “Face reality, face it hon- 
estly and courageously.” 





STUDENT CONDUCT AND SCHOOL 
SUCCESS 


RAYMOND MM. ELLIOTT 
Vice-Principal, Huntington Beach Union High School 


JHE importance of the development of desirable habits of conduct 
on the part of students in the public schools has been felt for 
some time by school administrators. However, a new emphasis 
PY CS has been brought to the problem by the colleges and by employ- 

ers who now require more than a mere statement of the aca- 
demic success of the applicant for admission or for a job. The demand is 
for a more explicit statement of the traits which they deem necessary for 
success either in business or the halls of higher learning. These traits are 
popularly believed to be indicative of the personality of the individual. They 
are observable as manifestations of habits of conduct and attitudes toward 
situations and persons constituting his environment. The degree to which he 
adjusts himself to his social milieu is regarded as of as much importance as 
the product of his labor. To be successful in the latter, it is believed, one 
must possess desirable attributes of conduct in measurable amount. 


Techniques Used in the Study of Student Conduct 

Inasmuch as the problem is attached to the school situation, we are here 
concerned with an attempt to measure some of the traits of conduct of more 
than five hundred high school students, as observed by their teachers, and 
to discover to what extent these traits may be attributive to their school 
success. The subjective character of the undertaking is readily recognized 
as a limitation inherent in the problem. Care was exercised, however, to 
have conditions as nearly uniform as possible and to define each trait in 
terms readily understood by all of the raters. The interest of all persons 
concerned with the problem was secured and it is believed that the ratings 
were carefully and conscientiously assigned. Each student was rated by at 
least five of his teachers and the rating assigned him on each trait was the 
average of all of the teachers’ ratings. 

In order to determine the reliability of their ratings sixteen teachers 
were instructed in the procedure and asked to rate a few students well 
known to them all, using a standardized rating scale and two improvised 
forms constructed for the purpose. The ratings in each case were made on 
a scale of five points: 1 point representing the highest quality of the trait, 
2 points the next higher, and so on to 5 points for the least desirable aspect. 
The figures thus obtained were then correlated and the reliability of the 
ratings on each form determined. 

The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Rating Schedules were employed in this 
preliminary work, Schedule B being used. The improvised forms contained 
twelve and fifteen items, respectively, and represented efforts to incorporate 
more than thirty of the most readily recognized traits of conduct into scales 
concise enough to receive the co-operation of the raters without being 
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fatiguing. The form finally used contained twelve items and was used to 
obtain the ratings of all of the students by all of the teachers. 

The imstructions accompanying the Haggerty Schedules were carefully 
followed in arriving at the ratings thereon. The procedure employed in the 
use of Form 1 was that which is known as the “ranking” method whereby 
each student is compared with a previously devised scale at the top of which 
is the name of the student deemed to have the best ranking in the trait, at 
the bottom the student regarded as having the trait in the least desirable 
degree, while at the center of the scale is the student deemed to be average 
for that particular trait. The position given to the student being rated on 
this scale is translated into a number indicative of his ranking. Although 
no attempt was made to evaluate the relative merits of the “ranking” tech- 
nique as compared with “rating,” the results of this preliminary work may 
be regarded as definitely favoring the latter method. The “rating” technique 
was followed in obtaining measures on Form 2. In this procedure the “rat- 
ing” of an individual on a trait is made on the basis of his standing with 
respect to the group as a whole rather than upon selected “types,” and the 
number assigned him represents his standing relative to all of the other 
students with whom he is grouped. While this method is admittedly more 
vague and subjective in character than the “ranking’’ procedure, it probably 
falls more within the experience of teachers generally than “ranking.” 

The reliability of the teachers’ ratings on each form was taken as the 
degree of agreement expressed as coefficients of correlation. The coefficients 
for the preliminary work above described were as follows: 


Haggerty form, Division 1 (Mental Alertness) ...0.......0.0.0.0.2.2...000000 r=./71 
Haggerty form, Division 2 (Physical Vigor) ..0.0............-2-:.sccceceees-+- 62 
Haggerty form, Division 3 (Social Qualities) 2.020200... .60 
Haggerty form, Division 4 (Introvert-Extrovert) -........0.00............... 47 
Haggerty form, Four divisions combined..........0................2.c.eeeseseeeeees Bf 
ES TE Se A 69 
I i cicsbinsaeiasiinbnnnones pts 82 


It is evident from the above figures that there is less agreement in the 
teachers’ ratings on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Schedules containing 35 
items than on Forms 1 and 2 designed for the problem. And a study of the 
improvised forms shows that there is greater agreement where the traits 
are more specifically defined and the “rating” technique employed. The 
final form, therefore, was devised with conciseness, definiteness, and the 
“rating” method in mind. 

In the application of the procedure to this high school mimeographed 
lists of the names of all of the students were distributed to all of the teach- 
ers, together with the following directions for rating: 

Please go through the list of students and rate those whom you have in 
your classes. Record in the first column following the names your ratings on 

the first trait. Record your ratings on trait 2 in column 2, and so on. Work 

quickly. Study the directions carefully, but record your first impression as 

quickly as possible in rating students. To do so will make for more uniform 
results and will save your time. 

It is suggested that you rate all your students on one trait at a time. Then 
pass on to the next trait and again rate all of your students. It is believed that 
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this method will insure greater probability that the specific trait will be kept 
in mind throughout the rating and that the rating will be with reference to this 
trait only rather than with respect to a general impression based upon the 
observation of many traits. : 

Assume that there is a normal distribution applying to each trait in ques- 
tion. Assume also that the individual student is likely to be relatively strong 
in the possession of some desirable traits and relatively weak in others. If 
possible, compare the individual being rated with others of his own social age 
and apply standards typical of this high school. 

Suggested definitions of the traits will be found on subsequent sheets. 
Follow these as closely as possible, but remember that they are intended as 
suggested approximations only. 


The accompanying sheets contained definitions and directions for mark- 
ing. Each sheet contained instructions for only four traits. The sheets were 
distributed at time intervals sufficiently long to allow for unhurried rating 
without becoming boresome, at the same time sustaining the interest of the 
teachers in the problem. 

The first sheet contained the following items: 1 Sincerity, 2 Adaptabil- 
ity, 3 Emotional Stability, and 4 Sense of Group Responsibility. The second 
sheets were distributed a fortnight later. They contained directions for rat- 
ing the next four traits: 5 Personal Neatness, 6 Courtesy and Tact, 7 Punc- 
tuality, and 8 Common Sense Judgment. Finally the teachers were asked 
to rate: 9 Ability to Learn, 10 Scholastic Accomplishment, 11 Standards 
(Quality) of Work, and 12 General Development. 

Obviously the above named traits are not all-inclusive, nor are they 
mutually exclusive. Personality is not readily dissected for analysis. One 
trait does not stand out clear and distinct from others and any attempt at 
a definition for one must necessarily contain terms applicable to others. It 
is thought, however, that the traits selected are typical of those most often 
mentioned as exerting influences upon the personal relations of the indi- 
vidual student in his school contacts. 

Taking the first named trait as a sample, the following instructions were 
given to the teachers to guide them in their ratings : 

Sincerity: Is the student “genuine” and well-meaning? Can he be taken at “face 
value,” or are his motives usually open to question? 

Mark 1 If he is of unquestioned personal integrity; definitely free from 
simulation and pretence; “genuine.” 

Mark 2 If his motives are seldom questioned. 

Mark 3 If he usually means well. 

Mark 4 If he tends to be lacking in personal integrity; he creates the im- 
pression of being insincere. 

Mark 5 If he is definitely lacking in honesty of purpose; his motives 
obviously open to suspicion. 


The other traits were similarly defined in terms which were readily 
understood by all. Technical terms were purposely avoided and the accepted 
popular meanings applied to all phases of the problem. 


Relation Between Student Conduct and School Success Is Positive 

The agreement between each trait and school success, as measured by 
teachers’ marks, was found to be positive in each case as is shown in the 
following series of correlation coefficients : 
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Sincerity and School Marks r= .45 P.E. = .02 
Adaptability and School Marks A2 .03 
Emotional Stability and School Marks........................ 35 03 
Group Responsibility and School Marks...................... 31 03 
Personal Neatness and School Marks 36 03 
Courtesy and Tact and School Marks 31 03 
Punctuality and School Marks Al .03 
Judgment and School Marks ie 76 01 
Ability to Learn and School Marks 68 02 
Accomplishment and School Marks 73 02 
Standards of Work and School Marks 69 02 
General Development and School Marks...................... 49 02 


While caution is always proper in the presumption of causal relation- 
ships, nevertheless the relatively high positive correlations exhibited above 
lend weight to the belief that the possession of these traits in desirable de- 
gree very likely contributes to the enhancement of a student’s scholastic 
standing. 

It may be of passing interest to note that Common Sense Judgment 
ranks highest in the series of attributes for school success in the minds of 
the teachers. The ability of the student to sense the fitness of things and to 
arrive at decisions in conformity with those of the teacher regarding the 
same naturally would influence his rating on this trait. Scholastic Accom- 
plishment, Quality of Work, and Native Ability to do the work of the 
classroom are more in line with the daily thoughts of the teachers and it is 
to be expected that their powers of observation and discrimination along 
these lines are more acute than toward such traits as personal neatness, 
courtesy and tact, or sense of group responsibility wherein fine distinctions 
are not readily made. 

While the number of factors, inherent and acquired, contributing to the 
success of the student in school probably is very large and their combination 
in a regression equation for predictive purposes impracticable, still the con- 
tinuance of studies aiming at the discovery of possible influences should be 
encouraged and the findings made available to all interested persons. So 
long as the call comes from industry and the colleges, it will be necessary 
for the schools to rate students on these traits. Better methods of rating 
and criteria for evaluating and interpreting results are to be sought. Many 
uses of the results of such research as this suggest themselves to the school 
counsellor and administrator. The behavior patterns of maladjusted stu- 
dents may be the keys to their successful adjustment. The information 
obtained may be of value in pupil guidance and in directing students into 
favorable and away from likely unfavorable teacher-pupil relationships. 
The judicious use of a student’s ratings might bring him to a realization of 
his shortcomings and accomplish a desired change on his part. 


School success and life success are likely to be based upon closely related 
factors. There is definite relationship between school success and the sev- 
eral traits of conduct studied. If the factors of success can be discovered 
in youth, the quest deserves the attention of all teachers and administrators. 























THE THREE C’S OF SECONDARY 
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AE hear a great deal currently about the return to the three R’s in 
¥} education. We must eliminate everything but the core of the 
a \ S\ curriculum—the three R’s. I venture to make the prediction 
ho Ii\ kes) that the core of the curriculum of the secondary schools will 

menus shift from the three R’s to the three C’s—character, citizenship, 
and culture. I have no quarrel with the three R’s. Their desirability, their 
necessity cannot be controverted. Nor do I question that chemistry, plane 
geometry, Latin, and English composition are rewarding fields of study for 
many adolescents. But I do say that the study of any or all of the subjects 
of the secondary school curriculum as they are presented in many secondary 
schools may easily prove a poor preparation for contemporary life. None 
of us would, I think, assert that the school has discharged its whole obliga- 
tion to youth and to society when it sends a youngster out with a diploma 
which is the result of 190 semester hours of attendance upon classes. 


I am willing to grant that knowledge may be, as far as the schools are 
concerned, the bread of life, but I also believe that the development of char- 
acter is the water of life. I think we must shift our major emphasis to the 
cultivation of the three C’s. 


Dean Russell made the statement recently, “We have mastered our en- 
vironment. What we cannot control is ourselves.” The force of this state- 
ment comes home to us when we realize that our own acquisitiveness and 
selfishness have almost accomplished our undoing. The only way to combat 
successfully the greed of men is to launch a direct counter attack. Let us 
admit frankly that our moral fiber needs strengthening and set about doing 
it. To sit complacently at our desks, serene in the belief that character is 
formed by the time a student enters the secondary school and that, therefore, 
nothing can be done about it is an easy, but a spineless way out. It isa way, 
the end of which it is not pleasant to contemplate. 
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Lack of Faith and Purpose 

Why are we so willing to believe that we cannot do very much about the 
character of our youth? I sometimes wonder if it is because we of the 
pre-war generation lack the abiding faiths and loyalties to quicken the hearts 
of the young. Counts says that one of the great deficiencies in our schools 
and in our intellectual class today is the lack of faith or purpose which lifts 
man out of himself and above the level of his narrow personal interests. 
He condemns us thus: “We are able to contemplate the universe and to find 
that all is vanity. Nothing really stirs us unless it be that the bath water is 
cold, the toast burned or the elevator not running; or that perchance we 





*Abridgment of an address before the conference of the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education, Claremont Colleges, June 29, 1933. 


*+Miss Stratton is now Dean of Girls at Perdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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miss the first section of a revolving door. We are moved by no great faiths ; 
we are touched by no great passions. We can view a world order rushing 
rapidly toward collapse with no more concern than the outcome of a horse 
race. ... J And in the name of freedom, objectivity, and the open mind, we 
would transmit this general attitude of futility to our children.” It would 
appear that we are neither hot nor cold and are in danger of the time-hon- 
ored fate of the lukewarm. 

I believe we are too reticent about advancing our own beliefs and ideas. 
We feel that the younger generation heed not, even if they hear. We owe 
it to the youngsters who are trying to find their ways in a world that offers 
them little welcome to give expression to the faith that is in us and also 
to speak out against the evils in our present social order which can be cor- 
rected. Inadequate though our leadership may be, it is better than none 
at all. 

Traits of Character We Should Strive For 

Now for the present, let us assume that you will concede that the sec- 
ondary school should endeavor to cultivate the three C’s. What traits of 
character should we strive for? I should answer, two. You would un- 
doubtedly add others. The two to which I refer are loyalty to standards 
over and beyond personal advantage, and respect for the rights of others. 

Contemporary life affords glaring examples of men who for the sake of 
personal gain have betrayed those who trusted them. Yet it is possible for 
men to be loyal to something more than personal advantage. I was greatly 
impressed by a story told in a recent issue of The Readers’ Digest. Alger- 
non Bristow, the English surgeon, was operating on a case of ruptured 
appendix. As he drew his scalpel dripping with pus from the wound, he 
accidentally made a small slit through his rubber glove into one finger. The 
operation was at a critical point. Those with him in the operating room 
saw him glance at the finger, tighten his lips and continue with the operation 
without even changing his glove. By the time he had finished the operation 
and cleansed the wound the poison had entered his blood stream. A week 
later he was dead. When I spoke to a friend of mine, who was formerly 
superintendent of a hospital, of the deep impression this incident had made 
on me she expressed surprise that I should have expected anything else. 
The law of the operating room is “The Patient comes first.”” Of course, 
many cases might be cited of bravery in the face of unexpected danger. 
The point I wish to make is that it is possible for a man to place the fulfill- 
ment of his trust above his personal advantage as part of the normal routine 
of life. 

A person who is loyal to something more than his own advantage will 
tell the truth even though it hurts. He will not purposely confuse issues. 
He will not seek to give his own group unfair advantage over others. How 
far, how very far, we now are from viewing the interests of one group as 
essentially the interests of all groups may be seen by the fearless article on 
“The Veteran Racket,” in the April issue of The Atlantic Monthly. Until 
we really believe that it is as important for our neighbors to be successful, 
to be employed, to be happy as it is for ourselves, we cannot progress far 
towards the development of an enduring democracy. 
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The Right of Personal Opinion 

The second element in character which seems to me desirable is respect 
for the right of others. Here I refer to respect for their property, their per- 
sonalities, and their opinions. The contemporary scene appears to be none 
too comforting in these respects. Voltaire once said, “Though I may disa- 
gree with everything you say, I will fight to the last drop of my blood in 
defense of your right to say.” I notice a disquieting tendency to the effect 
that if I disagree with anything you say I will protest publicly your right to 
say at all. The public school should, I think, strive consciously to develop 
pupils who are loyal to standards beyond their personal advantage and who 
respect the rights of others. 

I confess I am not certain just what good citizenship means. The quali- 
ties just discussed belong to good citizenship as well as to character. I think 
being a good citizen entails informing oneself concerning current issues 
and voting accordingly. Participation is an important element in it. The 
man who sits on the sidelines hooting at the performers in the political ring 
lacks even the semblance of good citizenship. Here again our general air of 
nonchalance, our lukewarmness toward political life, except in dire emer- 
gencies, stares us in the face. If we can develop citizens who will study their 
social and civic problems and will participate as opportunity affords in the 
civic life about them, we shall have made a start towards good citizenship. 


The Meaning and Place of Culture 

I wish to consider but two aspects of the third C, culture. Each of us 
would no doubt define culture somewhat differently. A friend of mine once 
asked me without warning, “What’s the greatest thing in the world?” Some- 
what nonplussed, I ran through the possibilities—happiness, health, work, 
wealth, love, learning, and finally countered by asking, “What do you think 
is the greatest thing in the world?” My friend answered that the greatest 
thing in the world is to understand. I wonder if culture may not be thought 
of as a combination of knowledge plus understanding. We seek an under- 
standing of the world around us, other nations, our friends, ourselves. 
What are all our high school and college courses but an attempt to enlarge 
our understanding? 

So I think that the schools should impart knowledge and understanding 
and should also develop in each individual capacities within himself for 
enjoyment. We may as well admit that as modern society is organized most 
of the workers do not have jobs which call forth their creative energies. 
Most jobs are a means of winning bread and, perchance, butter. Not a large 
percentage give a feeling of a task well done. Can we honestly expect a man 
of normal intelligence to derive satisfaction from tightening a certain bolt 
on a thousand cars a day? The worker must find in his leisure hours some- 
thing satisfying. One may find it in cabinet making, another in singing, 
another in painting pictures, another in literature, but each should have 
something. 

I have been interested in observing how teachers and administrators 
escape from their work. One member of this group for whom I have great 
admiration told me that after she goes home and shells a pound of peas, 
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life looks much brighter. Another studies music. Another by means of her 
love for literature exchanges the world of fact for the world of fancy. 
Escape in some way we must. Greater resources for enjoyment within 
individuals might lessen our percentage of suicides when fortune proves 
unkind. 

The Development of Character a Major Obligation 

I recall from college days that one of the most devastating techniques 
of a debater is to concede the entire argument of the opponents and then 
proceed over their dead bodies, as it were, to crush them completely. Some 
of you have no doubt been thinking, “Well, we’ll grant all you say. What 
do you propose to do about it?” I know no cure-all for our present woes. 
These are, however, some of the steps it seems to me might be taken to 
achieve the objectives which we have been discussing. I want to say further 
that I do not consider these three C’s as being separate and unrelated en- 
tities. A program which would develop one could hardly fail to affect the 
others also. First, we can recognize the development of character as a major 
obligation. I used to believe that to endeavor to teach character development 
directly was foolish, but I have changed my mind. 

We can make good character and good citizenship, in reality as well as 
on paper, the first requisite for receiving a high school diploma. Certain 
high schools now require that the student must have a satisfactory citizen- 
ship record before he can be considered as a candidate for graduation. 

We can choose teachers who consider these objectives important, who 
will make an effort to work along these lines and who exemplify the desir- 
able qualities we have discussed. Marion Brown, dean of girls at University 
High School, Oakland, told me that she had visited one high school which 
had an effective advisory program. The principal told her he had spent ten 
years building up a faculty capable of carrying on work of this type. We 
can study those elements in our school situation which encourage a person 
to take the property of others, to falsify an excuse, to boo at performers in 
assembly, to crib in examinations, and make an effort to correct them. We 
can make our school environment as conducive as possible to the kind of 
responses we are seeking. The major function of the personnel worker is, 
in my opinion, not to deal with infractions of regulations after they occur 
but to prevent, in so far as possible, their occurrence. 

The social science and English curricula offer excellent opportunity for 
the development of all three C’s. One means is by emphasizing both in 
English and history the biographies of men and women who have made 
contributions in various fields. I know this has its dangers. Someone wrote 
recently, however, that everything worth teaching above the elementary 
school level is dangerous. Biography and great literature are sources of real 
inspiration. 

We can encourage our students to study such courses as economics, 
social problems, political science, international relations, and family relation- 
ships, and we can engage teachers who will dare to present controversial 
material in their classes. 

We can work on techniques for our advisory and home room program 
which will be effective in developing right attitudes. Of course the develop- 
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ment of these techniques is difficult. One does not, as Dean Russell ex- 
presses it, “remake the motives of men” over night. Because we do not 
know now how to attain our objectives through an advisory program, may 
not be, however, adequate reason for abandoning it. During the past year 
we have used one new technique in our advisories with excellent results. I 
refer to the Strang Social Usage Test. 

We must, I think, expect great things from our so-called extra-curricu- 
lar program. These activities are motivated. They call forth the best effort 
of students. They carry that sense of worthwhileness which the curricular 
work sometimes lacks. They will not, of course, automatically accomplish 
the desired goals. We can again see that the “set up” favors desirable reac- 
tions. We can also study through surveys and observation our own pro- 
grams of extra-curricular activities to see whether large numbers of indi- 
viduals are having an opportunity to participate and whether the outcomes 
are such as we hope for. 

These are all, of course, partial answers. You will, I hope, add many 
others from your experience and probably tear down some of the sugges- 
tions given. 

You and I are investing our most precious possession, our lives, in edu- 
cation. The purpose of this paper will have been achieved if it gives us to 
think furiously what secondary education is all about. 











SOME JUNIOR COLLEGE PROBLEMS* 
MELROWE MARTIN 


District Superintendent, Salinas Union High School and 
Union Junior College Districts, Salinas 


IROBABLY the outstanding problem of junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia is that of adequate and certain financial support. It is 
difficult to put into effect an educational philosophy when the 
funds necessary to carry out the philosophy are uncertain in 
amount and may vary from biennium to biennium. While re- 
markable progress has been made by California junior colleges under the 
present uncertain financial set-up, the junior college movement will not rest 
upon a secure foundation until there is legislation for automatic, mandatory 
support. 





Can Terminal Courses Be Made Educationally Respectable? 

Another outstanding problem upon which hangs much of the future 
success of junior colleges is, How may terminal courses be brought into 
“educational respectability?” How may they win social approval? By 
“terminal” is meant courses which do not receive university recognition as 
preparatory for entrance to the upper division. In the larger institutions, 
such as Los Angeles, Pasadena, and Sacramento, the problem is not so acute 
as it is in the smaller institutions. 


The State Department of Education, under the guidance of Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi,’ has been making herculean efforts to redirect the attention of 
high-school students from the purely academic to “vocational” or immedi- 
ately socially useful fields of study. For generations the pathway of the 
high school student has been directed to the academic studies because such 
studies led to university entrance. Hence, it is to be expected that the junior 
college student and his parent would follow the same thinking. In spite of 
the fact that the depression has brought to the minds of many of our stu- 
dents and their parents an appreciation of the fact that so-called “terminal” 
courses may be of as much value in the life of the individual as university 
preparatory courses, even yet the glamour of the university attracts the 
great majority to the “certificate” courses. 

Seldom more than one-half of the graduates of a high school have con- 
tinued their education in a university. In many schools the percentage is 
much less. 


How can junior colleges develop in a community the idea that junior 
college attendance does not of necessity require graduation from a certificate 
course in order to have social significance or value? 


Perhaps we who administer and teach in junior colleges are partly to 
blame, for we continually speak of, and emphasize university preparation. 


*An abridgment of a paper read at the Junior College Conference, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, July 12, 1933. 


1Dr. Ricciardi served as Chief of the Division of Secondary Education from 1927 


until August, 1933, when he resigned to accept the presidency of the San Bernardino Valley 
Union Junior College.—Editor’s Note. 
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University preparation is a very important function of the junior college 
but should we act and administer our schools as if it was the sole function? 


Perhaps the junior college may look forward to a plan of university 
entrance somewhat similar to that which the University of California has 
recently adopted for admission of freshmen. Under this plan the university 
is interested only in that the student should have a “B” average in eight units 
of subjects chosen from five academic fields in the last three years of high 
school. The University is not interested in the other seven units taken by a 
high school student. Perhaps studies such as have been carried on by Dr. 
Merton E. Hill, Director of Admissions of the University of California, in 
an effort to determine just what is the best measure of probable University 
success, may eventuate in the assembling of a group of subjects, the com- 
pletion of which with a satisfactory grade may indicate that a junior college 
transfer would be successful in a university. In this group of subjects there 
will undoubtedly be included some of the subjects now set forth in the “60 
units” required for the upper division and there may be included some of 
the present “terminal” courses. The grouping of subjects will probably also 
vary somewhat according to the field of study to be elected by a student in 
the upper division. Some simplification of requirements that are technical 
but not fundamental is needed. 

Except for a few of the largest junior colleges there is still a shortage 
of terminal courses. If we recall that the modern high school has been forty 
years developing courses which are “terminal” in nature, we should not be 
discouraged at the development in this field by the junior colleges. Terminal 
courses require an adequate number of students to justify such courses and 
the cost thereof. Junior colleges have the students but financial difficulties 
may make it unwise to proceed too rapidly in the expansion of a curriculum. 


Guidance 

The major problem in guidance in the junior college is the induction of 
the thirteenth year students into the “mechanics” of the new regime, and to 
so shape the administration, as well as the teaching, that students will be 
trained in habits of independent work and wholesome living. 

During his first semester, the thirteenth year student is apt to look upon 
the junior college as “easy” and conduct himself somewhat as a high school 
senior, with little sense of personal responsibility for his work. After the 
first examinations there is apt to follow a period of discouragement. In this 
second period the problem is to find an instructor who can gain the confi- 
dence of the discouraged student. 

In Salinas, students of low grades are studied individually to find the 
causes of the unsatisfactory work. They are contacted personally by the 
principal, registrar, or a member of the faculty known to be on friendly 
terms with the student. Effort is made to eliminate the discouragement and 
to assist the student into a more hopeful attitude as well as to arrange for 
a possible shifting of courses. 

Experience in Salinas has shown that the determining factor for college 
success in the thirteenth year has been the attitude of the students towards 
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life in general. The term “seriousness of purpose” indicates in a general 
way one of the tests applied by the faculty to each student. 

Is it unorthodox to state that a prime factor in considering the retention 
of a thirteenth year student should be his attitude towards his work rather 
than simply academic accomplishment alone? 

In Salinas, students who are wasteful of time and whose attitude is un- 
satisfactory are given large quantities of work by the faculty. The result is 
that the “ne’er-do-well” either settles down to a college grade of work or 
departs from the school. Moreover, the serious-minded student, not brilliant 
or perhaps not well-equipped is, during the first year, treated generously by 
each member of the faculty. The result is that the students who continue in 
the second year of the junior college develop an attitude towards college life 
and a power to work that is in striking contrast to their condition when they 
entered as freshmen. 

“Discipline through grades” is a device that has been used very success- 
fully with that type of college student who is afflicted with an over-abun- 
dance of the jazz spirit. They are to be found in most junior colleges. An 
advantage of the small school is that the faculty soon sorts out the play-boy 
type from the student seriously interested in his work. It has been found 
that a strict system of grading soon brings the over-exuberant youth to the 
sense of his responsibility. 


Three-Three Organization 

The writer has been asked to include some observations of the three- 
three organization such as exists in Salinas. It has been an American char- 
acteristic to measure its school system by the form of administrative organi- 
zation. It would seem wiser to gather the students in all levels together on 
the basis of biological development or intellectual age. Educational his- 
torians tell us that the American eight-four and eight-four-two organizations 
are accidental and not based on psychological or biological grounds. There 
have been considerable thinking and experimenting in recent years on the re- 
organization in upper levels of secondary education. 

Experience at Salinas has shown that the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth years make a good social unit. The twelfth-year student is in com- 
petition with but slightly more mature young people. The organization 
tends to discourage the crystallization into political and social groups of the 
twelfth-year students. They continue building on the leadership ability 
reached in the eleventh grade without becoming autocratic or spoiled. We 
are all familiar with the mental attitude of the high school senior. 


Experience has shown that twelfth-year students are not submerged 
socially or intellectually in the Salinas upper three group. They are active 
in student organization. 

The effect upon the ninth, tenth, and eleventh years has been beneficial. 
For instance, the eleventh-year students, instead of being submerged in the 
student body, with leadership going to the twelfth grade students, or the 
favored few of the eleventh grade who have been successful in cultivating 
leading seniors, assume heavy responsibilities in the conducting of student 
affairs. When they become twelfth-year students there is a marked change 
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for the better in their attitude toward life. The lower-three student looks 
forward to being successful so that he may join the upper-three group. 

The twelfth-year students who have spent their high school life in the 
Salinas organization have been found to compete with and live in free rela- 
tionship in a better manner with the junior college students than with those 
of the lower three years. 

Other factors to be considered are that the three-three organization 
makes it possible for a small community to operate an efficient junior college 
in a more economical manner. Also, a better teaching staff becomes available 
for both schools. Teachers like to be connected with an organization that 
includes a junior college. 

Experience has also shown that the ability to make use of the services of 
some of the best of the high school teachers in the junior college permits 
the offering of a wider field of instruction without an additional increase in 
the cost of instruction. 

In Salinas, the housing on the same campus is a relatively simple matter. 
The south end of the plant is dedicated to the upper three, the north end to 
the lower three, each having separate libraries, separate study rooms, and 
separate class rooms. Each year there has been observed an improvement in 
the social life or mingling of the students. 

For the small community, the organization makes a better administrative 
unit as far as size is concerned. Were the high school and junior college 
separate there would be a junior college of about two hundred fifty and a 
high school of approximately seven hundred fifty. Under the three-three 
organization the lower three unit enrolls approximately six hundred fifty 
students and the upper three unit about three hundred fifty. 

In addition to the above factors, the three-three plan offers an oppor- 
tunity for an occasional mature twelfth-year student to take a thirteenth- 
year subject and also makes it easier for thirteenth-year and fourteenth- 
year students to take an occasional twelfth-year course. 


Three-Three Problems 

The problem which looms largest is the emotional bias for the older 
plans which exists in the minds of some students, and some faculty members, 
and many patrons. The teachers who have not studied the possibilities of 
reorganization in the upper levels of education do not favor the plan, due 
to a complete lack of understanding of its functions. On the other hand, 
those teachers who have studied the problem are enthusiastic. Also, the 
plan requires more care in administration. 

Athletics: The athletic problem which looms so large in secondary and 
college education is a serious one. Secondary athletic leagues are made up 
of four-year high schools. Hence it is necessary to permit the twelfth-year 
students to play on the high school teams. On the other hand, the junior 
college leagues are made up of two-year “J. C.” students, and only thir- 
teenth-year and fourteenth-year students are permitted to play on those 
teams. The writer does not feel that athletic difficulties should be allowed 
to dominate the educational field, but it is a factor of considerable impor- 
tance and must be considered. 
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Faculty: Where a junior college teacher teaches too many high school 
classes, the tendency is to drop the college point of view. Continuous atten- 
tion must be given to the necessity of holding up the standards in junior 
college classes. 

Educational Results 

The educational results of the three-three plan are apparently good. In 
all the years since it has been established at Salinas only one student at 
Stanford did unsatisfactory work and was dropped. None have been 
dropped from the University of California, but one withdrew. With the 
exception of these two students, the average of grades made at the univer- 
sity by transfer students has been, we are told, very good. Last year, at 
Berkeley, the grade point average of all transfers was 1.84. Since the policy 
of recommendation has been very liberal and has not been restricted to the 
high I. Q. students only, we feel justified in concluding that the educational 
results under the three-three plan are at least equal to any other. 

To Summarize: The major problem of the junior college at the present 
time lies in the field of finance. The second is the problem of curriculum 
organization to the end that terminal courses may be established and popu- 
larized. The third is the problem of an effective counseling and guidance 
system. A fourth problem is, in what form of organization should the upper 
secondary years be finally cast? Or, should there be any uniform arrange- 
ment ? 


THE COUNTY UNIT OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION: IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE* 


F. W. HART and L. H. PETERSON 


University of California 


Historical Development 
agp} E evolution of the county as an area for the administration of 
RAYA schools in the United States may be traced back into the early 
Ya\ nineteenth century. In all sections, except the New England 
Ss area, the county has been and continues to be the chief admin- 
istrative unit of the state. At first county governments were 
engaged only in enforcing state laws and carrying into effect certain state 
administrative policies ; they had no official relations with the public schools 
and no concern about them. As time went on, however, state governments 
became sufficiently interested in education as a public function to believe 
that there should be some educational agency intermediate between the 








*Summary of a chapter of “A Study of the Organization and Administration of the 
Public Schools of Contra Costa County, with Special Consideration of Utilizing Larger 
Units of Administration,” by F. W. Hart and L. iH. Peterson. “The Present School District 
System in California” was analysed and discussed by the same authors in an article in the 
October, 1933, number of THE QUARTERLY, 
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state and the local school districts. In the natural and logical evolution of 
affairs the agency created was a county institution administered by either 
the county superintendent of schools or the county board of education. In 
most states the offices of county superintendent preceded the establishment 
of the county board, but in a few states the reverse order of establishment 
took place.* 


The casual factors making for the establishment of a county educational 
agency in this early period were: (1) the need for an intermediate agency 
to interpret the state policies to the local districts; (2) the need for an 
office charged with the keeping of records and compiling of statistics on the 
transactions of the many school districts within a county; (3) the need for 
an office to promote enthusiasm in educational matters within the county— 
an ambassador of public education; (4) the need of a county office to ad- 
minister state and federal aid within the county; (5) the need for super- 
vision; and (6) the need for a professional leader of all of the educational 
forces within a county.” 

In most of the older states the establishment of a county educational 
office came a number of years after statehood had been conferred, but in 
California from the very beginning of state government provision was made 
for a state educational representative in every county. In 1851 this educa- 
tional representative was the county recorder; in 1853 the county assessor ; 
and in 1855 and thereafter the county superintendent of schools.* 


The county superintendent as an American educational institution began 
about 1830, and came to have very clearly defined powers by 1860. The 
function of county educational agencies during this early period may be said 
in general terms to have been the carrying into effect of the state school 
policy. 

The Administratwe Stage. The second stage of county educational de- 
velopment is that in which the county in some way or another came to be the 
administrative area of the schools. This stage had its earliest beginning 
about 1875. As a rule, however, the county did not acquire complete con- 
trol. After fifty years the movement to make the county the unit for school 
administration has not reached its full growth, although a progressive evo- 
lution toward the county as the administrative unit of public education has 
taken place in all parts of the United States, except Nevada and the New 
England states. In Nevada and some of the New England states the ten- 
dency is toward the state as the administrative unit.‘ 


School Consolidation Movement 
Probably the first factor making for the transition from the first stage 
to the administrative stage is what historians of American education term 
the school consolidation movement. So important is this movement in its 





1909 aa E. P. State School Administration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
, p. 427-30. 

*Cubberley, E. P. State School Administration, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1927, p. 208-18. 

"Ibid. 

‘Cubberley, E. P. State School Administration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1927, p. 228-29. 
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reaction upon the county unit movement that it seems proper briefly to 
explain it at this point. 

In New England and in all parts of the old Northwest, about 1860 to 
1870, there was much dissatisfaction with the rural schools. The great 
exodus of settlers from the East to the far West, and the scarcity of teachers 
during the Civil War period, left some of the one-teacher and two-teacher 
district schools in a deplorable condition. Consequently, it was felt that 
conditions would be improved if two or more districts would pool their edu- 
cational interests and thus have a common school. In 1869 Massachusetts 
passed a law making the consolidation of districts permissive. This enact- 
ment was subsequently followed by similar legislation in other states. 

The consolidation movement started a tendency toward the centralization 
of education within the county, but it soon gave way toa movement to make 
the county definitely the unit of education. 

The reasons which have impelled a demand for the county as the admin- 
istrative unit of education are: (1) the need for an administrative unit 
larger than the district ; (2) the desire of professional leaders to give a more 
efficient and more professional school administration to the county; (3) the 
depopulation of rural localities, which of necessity warrants the consolida- 
tion of small school districts into a larger area; (4) the necessity of trans- 
planting both the principles and the business methods of city school admin- 
istration to the rural districts; (5) the need for supervision; (6) the need 
for better school houses; and (7) in a broad sense the need for equality of 
educational opportunity within a county.® 

Some idea of the historical setting of this second period of the county 
unit of school administration may be obtained from a statement of the years 
in which those states and countries that have some form of county educa- 
tional organization inaugurated the system. The data follow: 





























SE I cS ie a 1900 
South Carolina 1868 England ....1902 
Louisiana eee 1903 
Virginia EE oe a eT Ter 1903 
Scotland ER EE eae ae ee 1905 
California =e 6‘Temmeseee .........................-.- 1907 
Florida ne TT II ccs anmichapinasnssnistiomninaticinaiii 1908 
Georgia gS ee 1914 
Delaware ........ BF ne ee ae 1917 








It should be mentioned at this point that all the above-named states or 
countries do not have the same form of county organization. Indeed the 
range of application of the county educational unit varies from the situation 
in which the county has full and complete control of the county schools to 
the opposite extreme where the county board acts mainly in an advisory 
capacity. England and Scotland have been included among the county unit 
states or countries to show that the same movement was going on in foreign 
territory at the same time that it was gaining impetus in America. 





*Cubberley, E. P. State School Administration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1927, p. 471-74. 
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Underlying Principles of Administration and Organization 


There are many variations in the application of a central educational 
authority within a county, as may be learned by a study of the respective 
organizations now in operation in the various states. The fundamental pur- 
pose of the consolidation movement and of the county unit movement, as 
expressed in the written opinions of the leading educators who advocate 
them, is to give to the county schools, especially the rural schools, the advan- 
tages and benefits of organization and administration enjoyed by the city 
schools. The combining of the districts into one large unit, the county unit, 
makes it possible to pool the wealth of the county, to place the county 
schools under the control of one board, and under the direction and super- 
vision of a professionally trained superintendent. A larger area for taxation, 
and supervision makes it possible more nearly to equalize both the burden of 
support and educational opportunity. 


The essential features of a county organization that satisfactorily meet 

the broader criteria stated, are, briefly :* 

I. The county shall be the unit for : 
a. Taxation. 
b. Administration. 
c. Supervision. 
II. A small county board of education shall be at the head of the system. 

III. The county board of education shall be elected directly by the people, and 
shall function solely as a county board of education. It shall perform no 
duties connected with any other office. 

IV. The terms of office of board members shall so overlap that new members shall 
at no time comprise a majority. 

V. The control exercised by the board shall extend to all public schools of the 
county, with the possible exception of the public schools of large cities. 

VI. The county board shall : 

a. Appoint the county superintendent of schools ; 
b. Make the county superintendent its executive officer, and exercise through 
him the following powers: 
1. Divide the county into school attendance districts, and, within its dis- 
cretion, consolidate schools ; 

. Determine the location of schools ; 

. Provide and maintain school grounds, buildings, and physical equip- 
ment ; 

. Provide instructional equipment and supplies ; 

. Control transportation of pupils ; 

. Appoint principals and teachers, and fix their salaries ; 

Appoint supervisors, and fix their salaries ; 

. Appoint attendance officers, and fix their salaries; 

. Appoint janitors, bus drivers, and all other employees, and fix their 

salaries ; 

. Determine all educational policies ; 

. Determine, within uniform legislative limits, the school tax rate and 
make or cause to be made the school tax levy, based upon a complete 
school budget. 

12. Issue bonds, subject to the limits of state law, or submit to the people 

for their approval the question of issuing bonds. 


In general the county board of education would exercise the same pow- 
ers and functions that are now performed by district trustees. 
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_ “Burris, B. J. The County School System, How Organized and Administered. Educa- 
tional Bulletin No, 73. Department of Public Instruction. Indiana, p. 36-37. 
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States with County Unit Plan. A comparison of the legislative pro- 
visions now in force in the United States shows, in regard to county control 
of schools, that the states fall into three groups, namely : those states which 
make the county the principal unit of local school control ; those states which 
make the town, township, or district the principal unit of local control, but 
delegate some powers to a county organization; and those states which in 
no way utilize the county as a unit of local school control. Only the first 
group of states, known as strong county units, have an organization such as 
is of interest here. This group includes: 


1. Alabama 5. Louisiana 9. Tennessee 
2. Florida 6. Maryland 10 Utah 

3. Georgia 7. New Mexico 11 Virginia 
4. Kentucky 8. North Carolina 


It is to be noted that there is no sharp line to determine what states shall 
be included in the group of states classed as strong county unit states. For 
instance, Georgia and Virginia are not classed by some authorities as strong 
county unit states. 

Evaluation of Strong County Units. In order to set out more clearly 
the plans now in operation in the various states mentioned and to measure 
how well the plan in the so-called strong county unit states conforms to the 
acceptable theories of county unit organization, Table I, compiled by H. L. 
Foster,” is presented. Foster did not include Georgia in the analysis. The 
total points assigned the states can hardly be used as a basis for ranking the 
states, for undoubtedly the various factors included in the table are not of 
equal weight. 


TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF THE MAIN FEATURES OF COUNTY UNIT PLANS OF 
ORGANIZATION IN OPERATION IN =, o's 
STATES 


I. County Unit 







1. Administration ..... isin sens” x x x a x x x x 10 
i aeags: x x x ae x x x x 10 
he x x x x - Ss x x x x 10 
II. The Board 
1. Characteristics 
i ee x x x x x x x x x 10 
S “ae x x x x x 5 
c. Overlapping I aan a x x x x x 6 
d. Authority county wide.......... x x x x a 
2. Powers 
a. District 
(1) Area and consolidation.. x x x x x x x 7 
(2) Location of buildings... x x x x x x x x x x 10 
b. Purchases 
(1) Grounds and vnesnicteste x x x x x x x x x 10 
(2) Equipment .............. oa x x x x x x x x 9 
c. Appointments and salary 
(1) Teachers ........ x x x x x x x x x 9 
(2) Supervisors ..... x x x x x x x x x x 10 
(3) Attendance Office x x x :-s x x x x 9 
(4) Other employees....... x x x x x x x x 8 
d. Finance 
(1) Tax rate—limited.... x 1 
(2) Bonds and issues.... x x x x x x 6 
e. Miscellaneous items 
(1) Transportation ................ x x x x x x x x x x 10 
(2) Educational policies........ x x x x x x x x x x 10 
III. The County Superintendent 
1. Selected by County Board.. x x x x x x x 7 
2. Chief executive of Board.... x x x x x x 6 





Totals .......... PEER 19 15 18 19 17 16 13 16 19 15 167 
Where an item appears in the plan of a given state, the fact is indicated by an x. 


"A County School Organization for Missouri. Columbia, Missouri. Graduate School 
of the University of Missouri, 1926, p. 51. 
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Functioning of the County Unit. A quantitative determination of the 
effectiveness of the various plans of county unit organization now in opera- 
tion is not yet possible to any great degree. Superintendent Coon® has pre- 
sented data showing quantitatively the improvement in respect to teaching 
facilities, length of school term, attendance, and housing in one of the 
North Carolina counties, as a result of the inauguration of the county unit 
plan. Similar data have been presented by State Superintendent May 
Trumper for the three counties of Montana which, under an optional law, 
have effected consolidation.® 


The recent trend toward organization of county units, and toward 
strengthening those already in existence is indicative of the successful 
operation of the county as an educational unit. 


A fairly impartial and valuable estimate of the efficacy of the county 
unit may be obtained from the reports of the survey commissions that have 
made surveys in county unit states. Pertinent statements and recommenda- 
tions taken from such reports are here presented. 


Alabama Survey. Since the adoption of the county unit in 1915 the law 
has not had time to demonstrate its full value, but it already has done much 
toward educational rejuvenation of Alabama rural districts, probably more 
than all the legislation for several decades past. It marks a new era for 
rural and village school organization in better school houses and school 
equipment and in better spirit of school work.’® 


Utah Survey. “It is believed by the survey staff that the organization is, on the 
whole, suited to conditions in the state, that it offers the opportunity to progressive 
districts and boards of education to build up an efficient school system under profes- 
sional management, that it equalizes educational opportunity to a considerable degree, 
makes possible the provision of both elementary and secondary school facilities in 
isolated communities, and provides the administration with machinery for setting up 
both business and educational management of a higher quality than is found in states 
organized on the district system plan. Much of the progress towards establishing 
efficient school systems outside of cities, which has been-made in Utah . . . is due to the 
county district type of organization for the administration of the schools.” ™ 


Duval County, Florida Survey. The survey commission of Duval 
County, Florida, in speaking of the efficacy of the county unit plan as it 
operates in Florida, set up what is theoretically the salient features of a good 
county system. Upon this standard they measure the county unit in Florida 
generally, and in Duval County in particular. They laud highly the purposes 
of the county unit, yet they point out serious defects in it as it operates in 
Florida. The chief defect is that the law lacks definiteness, which results in 
divergent interpretations among the various counties as to division of 
responsibility of various agencies ; these interpretations vary from a strong 
central organization to the diametrically opposite.’? 





®°N. E, A. Proceedings, 1923, Vol. 61, p. 801-5. 
°N. E. A. Proceedings, 1923, Vol. 61, p. 805-9. 
Alabama. An Educational Study of Alabama. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
No. 41, 1919, p. 64. 
"Utah. Survey of Education in Utah. U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 18, 
1926, p. 52. 
"Report of the Survey of the Schools of Duval County, Florida, Including the City of 
Jacksonville. G. D. Strayer, Director. New York: Bureau of Publications. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1927, p. 431 
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North Carolina Survey. “We have a so-called county school system, but we are 
far from realizating its educational and financial possibilities. This is due to constitu- 
tional and statutory limitations, to the development of an unusual number of small 
cities, and special tax districts, and to lack of supporting public sentiment ... Increas- 
ing the compulsory school year would eliminate most of the hindrances to the full 
development of the county unit system.” “ 


Virginia Survey. The commission in agreement with the survey staff 
urgently recommend that the county rather than the school district be made 
the unit of administration. They recommend : 

a. Abolition of trustee electoral board. 

b. Members of the county board to be elected at large. 

It would be hard to invent a more unsatisfactory plan of control than 
the one now in vogue in Virginia." 


Maryland Survey. “There is need of strengthening the county educational or- 
ganization. To this end three steps must be taken: The county school board must be 
placed on an educational rather than on a political basis ; they must be made reasonably 
financially independent ; they must be provided with an adequate educational staff.” “ 


Comments by State Superintendents 


The State Superintendent of New Mexico says: 

“We now have the county board of education which has charge of all the schools 
in the county. This is a wise provision, as it centralizes the administration of the county 
schools. It has already stopped all financial leaks, and better qualified teachers are 
being employed. It is a great deal more economical than the old system, as all counties 
are required to work under the budget plan.” * 


State Superintendent W. T. Harris of Louisiana says: 

“We consider the parish unit (county) system successful because it places a small 
experienced board in charge of education in the parish; it guarantees an able man in 
the office of superintendent ; it eliminates politics largely in the election of board mem- 
bers, and even more so in the election of superintendent; it maks easy the execution of 
such policies as the board and superintendent may agree upon—they are unhampered 
by district, or other boards, or by elections, to pass on their policies; it separates 
schools from other departments of government; it provides for one school fund which 
is used to equalize educational facilities; it forces the rich centers to help educate the 
poor centers; it makes the parish superintendent the most important factor in the 
school system and charges him with the responsibility of the success or failure of the 
schools; it places the selection of teachers and the supervision of instruction in the 
hands of local committees (which should not be expected to do such work efficiently) ; 
and lastly it gives the country children a chance. In the country schools are consoli- 
dated; transportation is provided; competent teachers are selected; high schools are 
organized ; industrial courses are provided ; good school houses are erected; instruction 
is supervised ; and all this without asking about the wealth of the school community.” ” 


¥ 


*North Carolina. Public Education in North Carolina. New York: General Education 
Board, 1920, p. 103. 

“Virginia. Virginia Public Schools Education Commission Survey and Report. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Everett Wadley Co., 1919, p. 20. 

“Maryland. Public Education in Maryland. New York: General Education Board, 1916, 
p. 163 

*U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 41, 1919, p. 69. 

"Harris, T. H. The County Unit. The Gisameters School Journal, June, 1923, Vol. 
23, No. 16, p. 774. 





A TENTATIVE PLAN FOR THE REORGANI- 
ZATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULA 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 


Professor of Education, University of Southern California 


Purpose of the Plan 


1. To suggest such changes in school organization and administration as will facilitate 
the gradual reorganization of classroom procedures in harmony with the aims of the 
reorganization movement. 

a. Very briefly, this movement may be described as an effort to put into effect the 
educational philosophy of John Dewey and other outstanding educators of today. 
These leaders urge that on the psychological side education is primarily a process 
of the progressive development of intelligent, worthwhile, and meaningful interests 
on the part of the child, leading him out of the comparative isolation in which he 
is born into a greater and greater degree and variety of participation in the 
multitudinous activities of mankind, continuing as long as he lives. 

On the sociological side they urge that man being a social animal, unable to 
exist, even, without constant dependence upon his fellows, education must be 
conceived as a continual process of large-scale, social reconstruction, demanding 
an increasing socialization of every individual, as well as a social interpretation 
and evaluation not only of everything in his environment but also of his own life 
and the goal of his existence. Education becomes, then, a process (1) of develop- 
ing pupil interests in (2) the social aspects of all types of human activities. Such 
a concept of education is contrasted with the present emphasis on compulsory 
learning of highly condensed, factual types of subject matter, often meaningless 
to the child and without much stimulation and growth of interests on his part, and 
engaged in, moreover, for the purpose of individual benefit and aggrandizement 
in competition with his fellows instead of in codperation with them as the real 
nature, both of society and of man’s psychological processes, demands.’ 

2. More specifically, in harmony with such a concept of education, it is the purpose of 
this plan to suggest ways and means for unifying and integrating the educational 
experiences of every child according to his needs and capacities, as opposed to the 
present system of disconnected “units” and “subjects.” Education is something which 
cannot be added up.” 

3. In order to unify and integrate the educational experiences of the child, it will un- 
doubtedly be necessary to simplify the curricular organization of the school, including 
admission, promotion, and graduation requirements. These are now so confusing 
and bewildering to pupils, parents, and teachers alike that the real aim of education, 
that is, the intellectual development of the pupil, is often completely lost sight of in 
the process of guiding him safely through the intricate maze of “requirements.” 

4. Another purpose of the plan is to restore the intimate, personal acquaintance and 
understanding between teacher and pupil which have been largely lost in city schools 
as a result of present methods of administering “mass” education, but which are 
indispensable in any program of individual pupil development. 

5. Finally, it is the purpose of the plan to introduce certain administrative provisions 
for initiating a program of continuous course and curriculum revision which will 
progressively consolidate the experience of teachers and administrators in making 
effective the principles of the new approach, which will aid in re-training all teachers 
in service in order to initiate them into the methods and spirit of the new secondary 
education and which will provide a system of supervision of instruction more effective 
than has ever been possible under the old plan. 


John Dewey, The Way Out of Educational Confusion (Inglis Lecture). Harvard 
University Press, Com 1931. 

*William F, Russell, “The Report of the Mission of the League of Nations on Educa- 
tion in China—A Review,” Teachers College Record: 34 :449-58, March, 1933. (Read the 
whole article to get the perspective.) 
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Proposed Instructional Organization 


1. It is proposed to group all courses offered by the school into seven or eight large 
fields or types of basic human activities, and then to teach each course in harmony 
with the fundamental purpose of the field in which it falls—that is, to develop the 
pupil’s efficiency in each basic type of human activity instead of requiring him to 
“learn” certain “subjects.” This is the fundamental purpose of the whole program 
of reorganization. 

2. In so far as possible, every pupil should take continuous work in each type of basic 
activities, if not every day, then two or three times a week, consistent with adminis- 
trative efficiency in the circumstances under which the school has to operate. 


3. The courses within each field of activities, as well as the work within each course, 
should contain ample provision for voluntary selection and choice of work to suit a 
pupil’s individual tastes and abilities. That is, stimulation should take the place of 
compulsion. 


4. Every pupil should have opportunity every semester, especially during the later years 
of his secondary school career, to devote an additional period a day to specialization 
in any one of the seven or eight types of activities, according to his interests and 
abilities. During the early years of the secondary school period, his selection of a 
“specialization” subject may change from semester to semester in harmony with the 
exploratory aim of secondary education. During the later years, to the extent that he 
has found his general field of major interest, his selection of electives probably 
should fall somewhat more consistently within a major field. 


5. Such a program requires a pupil load of six to eight periods a day, depending on the 
exact grouping of activities that is adopted. This is definitely longer than present 
practice but is in harmony with trends during the last fifteen or twenty years to 
lengthen the school day, to assign less and less “home work,” to change class work 
from “recitation” to learning activities, to do away with double laboratory periods, 
and to distribute large amounts of supplementary reading materials from the library 
for use in the classrooms. (See Section V, Step II, below.) It is proposed that no l, 
pupil be assigned home work in any course unless he consistently falls below the 
average of the class—a provision which will automatically reach almost all pupils 
with inferior home environment who might better study at home than do some of 
the things they now do. 

6. Keeping in mind the provisions for flexibility suggested in preceding paragraphs, 
and until experience dictates another kind of grouping, the following classification 
of courses is proposed, in each of which a pupil should take more or less continuous 
work throughout the secondary school period. (Certain activities may be taught on 
alternate days in order to shorten the daily program, if that is considered necessary. ) 
a. Recreational Reading—Courses in voluntary reading, under guidance, designed to 

establish good reading habits and tastes, and a well-balanced “reading program” 
changing with the pupil’s age, maturity, and changing interests. Each pupil should 
also acquire, according to his ability, some degree of understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the literary progress of the race. Superior pupils who are capable of learn- 
ing to read in a foreign language may substitute this in place of English literature 
during the later years of the secondary school period—perhaps from the tenth or 
eleventh grade on. Those who do not take a foreign language will take recrea- 
tional reading in English throughout their cotirse. (Additional foreign language 
may be elected at any time under (h) below.) 

b. Expression—Voluntary (that is, selective) “units” and “projects” in English | 
composition, journalism, dramatics, debating, etc., stressing especially the organi- 
zation of thought as a prerequisite to effective expression. Specialized courses, 
including systematic grammar, may be provided as electives, mostly during later 
years. 

c. Practical Arts—General “survey” courses during early years, followed by elective 
specialized courses during later years in: agriculture, gardening, landscaping, all | 
kinds of shopwork, auto-mechanics, mechanical drawing, applied home economics, 
clerical arts, etc., stressing especially the industrial progress of the race, and the 
nature of industrial problems of the present time. 
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d. Fine Arts—Alternating (a) music, and (b) art: both general and specialized 
courses providing opportunity for all degrees of skill or the lack of it. Apprecia- 
tion courses should be designed to “surround” the student constantly with good 
music and good art for his enjoyment, such courses to be of the survey type, 
broadly informational and stressing especially the aesthetic progress of the race. 

e. The Natural Environment—Courses in “general” and specialized (or technical 
mathematics and natural science, in some sort of sequence still to be worked out, 
so that in introductory courses all pupils will be led, first of all, to acquire an 
increasing “understanding, appreciation, and control of the natural environment,” 
and, secondly, to the extent that each is able, a degree of technical skill consistent 
with college-preparatory and other technical requirements. It is proposed that in 
the elementary courses commonly required for college entrance, in which large 
numbers of pupils are found who have no technical ability in science and mathe- 
matics, the class work will be largely devoted to general and social aspects, de- 
signed to give the student an appreciation of scientific method and the scientific 
progress of the race through the use of this method. The mastery of the technical 
work by bright pupils may be left largely to individual initiative, provided for by 
a program of individualized instruction. A technical examination (optional) may 
be given to those who desire college entrance credit, so that those who do not take 
or cannot pass such an examination will have received a good general course in 
any case. 

f. The Social Environment—A series of “generalized,” that is, “problem,” courses 
in place of the specialized history, geography, and civics courses still in common 
use. (Specialized courses may be offered as electives during the later years.) The 
general courses will be required but will consist almost, if not entirely, of optional 
units and projects from which the pupils may select according to their interests. 

| The business of the teacher in these courses will be to develop such interests, as 

shown by pupils’ voluntary readings, discussions, reports, and attitudes expressed 
| in class. The development of such interests should lead to a heightened “social 

; perception,” a new social idealism, and an increased understanding of practical, 
every-day, social, political, and economic problems, arrived at by an interesting, 
realistic study of the social progress of the race as revealed by a critical study of 
the advantages and shortcomings of its social institutions, past, present, and 
proposed. 

g. Health and Physical Recreation—Required courses, consisting of voluntary activi- 
ties according to individual, teacher-stimulated interests of pupils in all sorts of 
recreational activities. A continuing, constructive program of recreational activi- 
ties, including such corrective work as may be necessary, should be worked out 
for each pupil as his interests develop. In addition, the social significance of 

recreation (as illustrated, for instance, in the playground movement), as well as 

the mental hygiene aspects of play, should receive primary emphasis, along with 
the study of health problems in regular classroom work, once or twice a week, all 
on the plan of voluntary, elective units and projects. Elective specialized courses 
should be offered in later years for those who have a special interest in any phase 
of the work. Those who engage in inter-scholastic activities after school hours 
may devote the regular period to additional class and library work in the field. 

h. Specialization Subject—One period per day devoted to an additional course, either 

, required or elective, in one of the fields described, in harmony with the recommen- 

dation stated under Section II, 4, above. 


7. In so far as possible and excepting occasional cases of maladjustment, pupils should 
be assigned to the same teacher during successive semesters of work in a given field 
of basic activities throughout their period of attendance at the school. In this way 
the present evil of every teacher being assigned from two to five hundred strange 

pupils every semester may be largely overcome, each teacher receiving only her 

| proportionate share of new, incoming pupils at the beginning of each semester or 
year. It is only as teachers become better acquainted with pupils that we can expect 
them to substitute the development of each individual pupil as a human being, by 
means of her subject, in place of “class assignments” and “average” class “achieve- 
J ment.” 
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Curriculum Guidance for Pupils 
1. Whatever the type of school organization (8-4, 6-3-3, 6-4-4, etc.) it is generally 
agreed that a “constants-with-variables” program is probably the best scheme of 
providing for the different course needs of pupils from the seventh through the 
ninth, and possibly through the tenth, grades. The organization of courses into basic 
fields of human activities, as described in Section II preceding, is well designed to 
supply the needed amount of differentiation in these grades, especially if an addi- 
tional period a day be provided for a “specialization” subject, as was recommended. 
Even in four-year high schools, there are excellent reasons for postponing the choice 
of a special curriculum for a year or two until the pupil finds himself, and his inter- 
ests and abilities become better known to the school. 
. Beginning with the tenth or, perhaps better, the eleventh grade pupils’ interests and 
capacities begin to be sufficiently clear and differentiated to warrant the classification 
of all pupils into a number of major groupings according to their general educational 
and, occasionally, vocational plans. This makes possible the setting up of a suitable 
combination of courses into a differentiated curriculum for each group. The main 
purpose of such groupings of courses into different curricula is to guide pupils more 
effectively in the selection of their courses, thus enabling each pupil to work towards 
a more well-defined end than would otherwise be possible. A second purpose of 
curriculum groupings is to present to the administration a clear picture of the ade- 
quacy of the offerings of the school in terms of the educational goals of the pupils 
enrolled. For this reason it is important that administrators keep careful records of 
the percentages of students choosing each type of curriculum as well as each type 
of elective course within each curriculum. Such information offers the best sort of 
guide for the constant improvement of the offerings, not only with respect to the 
types of courses needed, but also the best sort of content for each course—all in 
terms of pupils’ needs and interests as revealed by their curriculum choices. 

. The main fields of differentiation in a given school should be as few in number as 

is consistent with a clear representation of the main fields of life specialization that 

are appropriate to the community served. More highly specialized curricula should 
be classified as “majors” or, better, “options” within a main field, rather than as sepa- 
rate curricula, in order to avoid a confusion of curriculum names, keeping the main 
plan of curriculum choices very definite and clear-cut in the minds of pupils, parents, 
and teachers. Extreme specialization, furthermore, except in a few metropolitan 
areas, is not a proper function of the secondary school, not even at the junior college 
level. Too great an emphasis on such specialization (as illustrated by the various 

“pre”-this-and-that curricula already too common in certain public junior colleges) 

is likely to detract from the broadly general aim of secondary education. 

. The names of the various curricula should refer to pupil goals rather than to subject 
specialization. (The latter can be provided by “options.” ) Curriculum names should 
be self-explanatory, so as to be readily understood by pupils, parents, and adminis- 
trators in other schools, including higher institutions to which pupils transfer. To 
emphasize still further the basic nature of each field represented by a curriculum, it 
is recommended that every high school diploma and transcript of credit specify (a) 
the name of the curriculum in which the pupil was enrolled, and (b) whether this 
curriculum is college-preparatory or non-college-preparatory—this in addition to the 

‘usual information provided for in such forms. . 
. The main determinant of the number and variety of offerings which a given school 
can provide is, of course, the size of the enrollment. In half or more of the high 
schools of the country, those enrolling, say, less than a hundred pupils each, it is 
doubtful that any but thoroughly “generalized” subjects should be taught. (Pupils in 
small schools who desire college-preparatory credit can be given an opportunity to do 
the technical work of a course individually, under the guidance of the teacher, taking 
a technical, standardized test at the end of the course. In this way the present ex- 
treme formalization of the curriculum in such schools may be avoided.) The courses 
in business, agriculture, industrial arts, home economics, etc., in these small schools, 
likewise should be of a sufficiently general nature to justify requiring them from all 
students. Foreign languages and the ordinary, technical mathematics and science 
should not be offered in small high schools. 
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As schools increase in enrollment, other groupings, in addition to the “general” 
non-college-preparatory curriculum, may be added, according to the needs of the 
pupils enrolled. The main curricular divisions, however, should remain rather general, 
unless the number of pupils desiring to prepare in a more narrow field really justifies 
a special “option” within a curriculum. In the largest schools, even, not more than 
eight main curricula are recommended, with subdivisions or options as may be neces- 
sary. These eight fields, which seem to be representative of the country as a whole, 
and which are easily distinguishable by educators and laymen alike, are as follows: 
a. The General Curriculum, Non-College-Preparatory: No specialization and no 

technical work required; all courses “generalized” ; standards based on the ability 
of the student and the success of the teacher in arousing his interest; pupils desir- 
ing college-preparatory credit may do technical work individually under guidance 
of teacher and take standardized tests in college-preparatory subjects. Pupils in 
this curriculum will devote one period a day to additional library work instead of 
a “specialization” subject. 

b. The Academic Curriculum—College-Preparatory: With individual specialization 
in ordinary college entrance requirements (by special standardized test), plus a 
major or “option” in one of the following broad fields: English, mathematics, 
natural science, social studies, a foreign language. 

c. The Business Curriculum—either college-preparatory or not: Generalized, appre- 
ciational, introductory courses, followed by an option in one of the following: 
general business, salesmanship (or merchandising), general clerical work, stenog- 
raphic and secretarial work, bookkeeping. 

d. The Agricultural Curriculum—either college-preparatory or not: Generalized, 
appreciational, introductory courses followed by an option in a special field, such 
as: farm crops, animal husbandry, horticulture, landscaping, forestry, poultry- 
raising, etc., according to the needs of the community. 

e. The Industrial Arts Curriculum—either college-preparatory or not: Generalized, 
appreciational, introductory courses followed by an option in a special field, such 
as: wood-shop, machine shop, auto-mechanics, electrical, etc. 

f. The Vocational Home-Economics Curriculum—either college-preparatory or not: 
Generalized, appreciational, introductory courses, followed by an option in foods, 
clothing, home decoration, cafeteria management, large-scale cookery, cosmetology, 
etc. 

g. The Music Curriculum—either college-preparatory or not: Generalized, appre- 
ciational, introductory courses, followed by an option in a special field, such as 
vocal, instrumental, or musical theory, composition, etc. 

h. The Art Curriculum—either college-preparatory or not: Generalized, apprecia- 
tional, introductory courses followed by an option in a special field of art or design, 
commercial art, art craft, etc. 


. It is not assumed that the choice of a curriculum necessarily involves a vocational 


decision, but only the selection of a general field of work within which the pupil’s 
major interest lies, keeping the door of educational opportunity open as wide as pos- 
sible. A booklet should be provided for pupils, explaining the purpose of each cur- 
riculum in detail, the educational and vocational fields to which it leads, the nature 
of the subjects included, the abilities required to pursue it successfully, and, most of 
all, the kind of previous high school record which would indicate probable success or 
the opposite. There should be a special teacher-adviser, with as many teacher 
assistants from the same field as may be needed, for each main curriculum with its 
subsidiary “options.” In addition to the explanatory booklet, a series of assembly 
talks may be given by the director of guidance and the staff of curriculum advisers, 
in order to explain each curriculum in further detail. Guidance courses, with supple- 
mentary readings in the library and similar devices are likewise helpful. Finally, 
under the direction and with the personal counsel of the director of guidance when- 
ever needed, each pupil is led to select a major curriculum and is thereupon assigned 
to an appropriate curriculum adviser. (In some schools the curriculum adviser also 
becomes the pupil’s home room teacher.) Except in special cases of maladjustment, 
the adviser should pilot the same group of pupils throughout their stay in the school, 
keeping in personal contact with each pupil and studying his needs and interests as 
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these progressively develop under his guidance and under the instruction which the 
child receives from his other teachers in the school. 


The Administration of “Credit” 


Introduction: One of the primary purposes of the reorganization movement in 
secondary education, as stated in Section I, is the integration and unification of school 
studies, both with each other and with life in general. To this end a new organization 
of studies was propesed in Section II under seven or eight headings, each of which is 
thought to represent a basic field of human activities. Next, in Section III, a plan of 
pupil guidance and differentiation was set up, based upon a clear-cut distinction between 
“specialized” studies in which academic or vocational or other external standards must 
prevail, and “generalized” studies in which the fullest stimulation and development of 
pupil interests and appreciation are the goals, irrespective of any “standards.” If the 
latter, rather than the former, is conceived to be the primary purpose of secondary 
education, then the next step must be that of finding a satisfactory substitute for the 
administrative device of “units” and “marks,” which, it is generally claimed, are pri- 
marily responsible for much of the disjointed, formalistic, and superficial teaching and 
learning now going on in our secondary schools. Such a substitute is proposed in the 
following paragraphs : 


1. It is proposed that college entrance and pre-professional credit be based on compre- 
hensive, standardized examinations now available in practically all academic subjects. 
These examinations should be given and scored, not by the teacher, but by the school 
psychologist or other officer representing the school administration, in order to avoid 
subject-matter teaching” and to relieve the classroom situation from the spirit of 
compulsion which now so commonly prevails. In addition, it is proposed that not 
only the examinations be made purely voluntary, but that in all introductory, “gen- 
eralized” courses the technical work, on which the examinations are based, be left 
largely to pupil initiative and interests, though under stimulation and guidance from 
the teacher. It is hoped that such a plan will enable the teacher to devote her main 
time and energies to teaching the general values of such courses, which constitute 
their primary purpose, providing at the same time the necessary degree of pupil 
differentiation by individualized instruction in the more technical aspects of the 
subject. 

2. It is further proposed that certificates of graduation from the vocational specializa- 
tion curricula, suggested in Section III, be based on similar comprehensive, stand- 
ardized examinations in the special skills and knowledges required in these curricula. 
Again, it should be kept in mind that the purpose of these curricula is broadly general 
and pre-vocational, so that the primary emphasis should fall on the social and 
economic aspects of these fields, rather than so exclusively on the related knowledge 
and skill aspects as is often the case at the present time. 

3. Finally, it is proposed that no technical requirements whatever be set up in the 
General Non-college-preparatory Curriculum, nor in the general fields of apprecia- 
tional experience suggested in Section II. Instead, it is proposed that we give up, 
finally and for good, the notion that a secondary school is a place designed to teach 
certain subjects, on a certain level of difficulty, and with a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency in each, adopting instead the ideal that a secondary school should be a place 
where all young people of a certain age may live and work and play together in the 
most cultural and genuinely educative environment that society, at a given time and 
place, can provide for them. In all courses not specifically necessary for college 
entrance credit, or for certificates of proficiency in a vocational or pre-vocational 
field, the strict counting of credits should be given up and a broad program of cul- 
tural stimulation in the seven or eight basic fields of human activities should be sub- 
stituted. Sooner or later, the whole system of credits will probably be abolished and 
administrators and teachers can prepare for that time by gradually placing as much 
of the class work as possible on a voluntary, appreciational basis. 

If marks and report cards are still found to be desirable for other purposes than 
counting credit, it is to be hoped that they will be based more largely on perhaps 
less tangible but more valid outcomes of teaching than the amount of subject-matter 
memorized. A teacher’s honest guess of a pupil’s growth in social understanding, 
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attitudes, and interests, as shown by this voluntary reading and discussion in class, 
supplemented by a variety of voluntary projects and individual studies, is of infinitely 
more value than his relative score on a factual examination in history or civics. If 
such an estimate, expressed in conventional terms such as “A,” “B,” “C,” etce., is 
supplemented with a brief statement by the teacher of the pupil’s work and relative 
achievement, the record becomes even more valuable. When a pupil transfers from a 
“reorganized” to a conventional secondary school, or to a higher institution, it will be 
a simple matter to record on his transcript the courses taken, the number of weeks 
and periods per week devoted to each, and a general statement of his relative 
achievement in each of the basic fields by which the courses are classified. In addi- 
tion, the record of his scores on standardized, technical examinations, if any, will be 
available, indicating more definitely than any present system of teachers’ marks the 
degree of technical proficiency he has acquired. 


Reorganization of Courses of Study and Teaching Procedures 


Introduction: Previous sections have dealt with the preliminary administrative 
reorganization which is necessary to any whole-hearted program of reconstruction of 
secondary education. In this section we arrive, finally, at the problems of course con- 
tent and teaching methods—the ultimate factors in determining what goes on in the 
classroom. While the common complaint of teachers, that they cannot vitalize their 
teaching because of course-of-study requirements, should be taken with a grain of salt, 
it is nevertheless true that the “minimum essentials” philosophy on which most courses 
of study are based is utterly foreign to the new concept of the eduational process. The 
latter stresses, instead, the maximum possible achievement, on the part of every pupil, 
in proportion to his abilities and the degree of interest which his teachers are able to 
arouse in him. 

The new type of course of study omits, therefore, all lists of minimum essentials, 
and instead of presenting outlines of subject matter (already available in textbooks) 
it presents a relatively large number of stimulative, suggestive, and alternative projects, 
“units of work,” and other activities appropriate to varying types and levels of ability 
and interests found among the pupils in the course. In addition, it provides for a degree 
of choice on the part of the teacher, according to her particular abilities, enthusiasms, 
and interests. Thus each course of study, instead of being restrictive or prescriptive, 
is made highly flexible and adaptable to the particular needs and circumstancs that 
develop as the work of the class proceeds. In this connection it may be well to recall 
that “the curriculum” (in the sense of a series of experiences on the part of the pupil 
instead of so much subject matter), is not something that can be written beforehand 
and imposed upon the pupil. The real curriculum is what goes on in the classroom, 
varying with the ability and personality of every teacher and of the individual pupils 
in her classes. The real curriculum consists of a series of experiences that daily emerge 
as the work of the class goes forward under the skilful guidance of a creative teacher. 
The printed courses of study, therefore, should be effective tools and guides for the 
development of such an emerging curriculum. 


It goes without saying, furthermore, that most secondary school teachers today 
(including those being graduated from our teacher-training institutions at the present 
time) will not be able to use such courses of study or to become such accomplished 
teachers without a considerable amount of re-training in service. Nor are such courses 
of study to be found ready-made, based on real experience instead of a lot of theoretical 
recommendations. It follows, therefore, (1) that the development of such courses of 
study will be a slow, gradual process, going hand in hand with the growing ability of 
teachers to do creative teaching ; (2) that new materials and procedures can be adopted 
for general use only after a period of trial and experimentation by the more able teach- 
ers in the system; (3) that course of study development must be a continuous process 
—never completed; (4) that any program of curriculum revision is essentially a pro- 
gram of teacher development; (5) that therefore every teacher in the system must 
eventually be drawn into the program; (6) that course of study development and 
instructional supervision are inseparable—in reality, the same thing; and, finally, (7) 
that a program of curriculum, that is, course of study revision, should be an outgrowth 
of the regular work of teachers, heads of departments, supervisors, and other adminis- 
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trators, rather than a periodic campaign by experts, special committees, etc. The steps 


proposed in the following paragraphs are designed to meet these fundamental require- 
ments : 


Step I. The Discovery of Materials for Teaching General Values. Have every 
teacher prepare a pupils’ annotated “free” reading list for every subject she teaches, 
ignoring overlappings and duplications, first, to get teachers acquainted with pupils’ 
books, magazine material, etc., in their respective fields, and, secondly, to serve as a 
basis for a consolidated list for each department of study. Following a brief introduc- 
tion to the pupil, each list should consist of illustrated titles and annotations, interest- 
ingly written, and designed to lead pupils to read more widely. The lists should be 
adequately classified and indexed in order to enable pupils to find source materials 
readily. The relative reading difficulty of each title should be indicated by a simple 
code, and space provided for later insertion of library classification and information 
concerning publishers, price, better editions, etc., necessary in teachers’ and librarians’ 
copies. The lists should be bound in a loose-leaf folder so as to facilitate additions 
gathered by teachers held responsible for this duty, as well as incidentally by all 
teachers in a department. 


Step II. Training Teachers and Pupils in the Use of General Materials. Expand 
the library service and use of the library, first by acquiring the new materials which 
will be discovered by the teachers but have not yet been purchased, and secondly, by the 
“decentralization” of the library through a system of liberal classroom loans for use on 
browsing tables and for individual loans to pupils. Careful administration, naturally, 
will be required to avoid losing too many books, but books are meant to be used—not 
to be stored on library shelves where the great mass of students never see or hear 
about them. Careful record should also be kept (this can be done by pupils) of the day 
by day use of each book in the classroom, so as to avoid having on hand large numbers 
of books which are not being used but are withheld from possible use by other teachers. 
Weekly changes or renewals of classroom loans are not too frequent where the library 
is in the same building. By employing a pupil “librarian” with two or three assistants 
in each class, both the clerical work and the transportation of books to and from the 
library can be easily accomplished. By distributing “library days” for different classes 
over regular days of the week and periods of the day, the work of the librarian and 
her assistants can be equalized so as to avoid confusion. Emergency loans can be cared 
for by special arrangement. A simple system of “library passes” for pupils should also 
be devised in order to encourage the use of reference books, etc., in the library which 
cannot be provided for individual classroom use. Finally, pupils’ and teachers’ use of 
the library can be greatly stimulated by a systematic rotating scheme of scheduling a 
class to the library for every period of every day during the week, the frequency varying 
with the nature of the subject. This is in addition to pupil’s individual use of the library 
during “study periods” or during the “specialization” period (see Section II, 4) when 
students in “General” curriculum will be scheduled to the library. 

Every teacher should be provided with a filing box and set of alphabetical guide 
cards, accommodating 4 x 5 or 6 x 8 inch cards on which all her pupils, in whatever 
class, will record, by dates, the things they have read with enjoyment and the things 
they have sampled but did not like. The purpose of these files is to enable the teacher 
(1) to guide each pupil more intelligently in his reading, (2) to discover pupils who 
need remedial work in reading, and (3) to judge each pupil’s growth and development 
in the subject by his reading interests. There will also, of course, be regular oppor- 
tunity for pupils to make brief oral reports of what they have read, in order to stimu- 
late others. Proper use of bulletin boards in each room, book “exhibits,” etc., also serve 
the same purpose. 

Step III. Gradual Individualization of Instruction to Reduce Class Emphasis on 
Technical Aspects. Encourage teachers to individualize instruction for a few bright 
pupils in each of their classes, putting the responsibility for achievement upon the pupils 
themselves. Such pupils should be excused from most of the routine, and often trivial 
requirements of the course, and allowed to go along at their own pace, with freedom to 
consult the teacher for individual help and guidance whenever necessary rather than at 
set times. As teachers and pupils learn better how to utilize the supplementary mate- 
rials placed in the classrooms and available in the library, and as teachers gradually 
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acquire more experience in the organization of individual activities and projects for 
pupils, they will naturally increase the number of pupils following the individual, volun- 
tary study plan, leaving correspondingly more time free from “recitation” for guiding 
pupils individually and for presenting the general aspects of the subjects in which all 
pupils will be interested, irrespective of varying degrees of individual ability in the 
subject. 

Forward-looking teachers with initiative, resourcefulness, and good organizing 
ability will naturally go farther in such programs of individualization and reorganiza- 
tion of course content and procedure than the main body of teachers are able or ready 
to do. It becomes possible, then, to select such teachers on the basis of their success 
with the new program and to lead them to experiment still further, utilizing, in many 
cases, the successful experience of teachers in other systems. These teachers then 
become “radiating centers” of the new plan, and will also be the main contributors to 
the new course-of-study outlines proposed in Step VI below. 


Step IV. Increased Emphasis upon General Values as the Basis of the New Class 
Procedure. We come now to the core of the reorganization problem, namely, the 
“generalization” of subject matter so as to bring out its values to the ordinary non- 
technical pupil. These values have to do primarily with general information, insights, 
understandings, appreciations, and attitudes, rather than with technical knowledge or 
skill in the subject (except in a few technical subjects). It has become entirely clear 
that factual knowledge can and is being taught in such narrow formal ways as to be 
barren of these general values for which the subject is really taught. 

But it is also true that the general values are impossible of realization without 
some technical knowledge, and that technical knowledge properly taught should more 
and more enhance these general values. It is clear, then, that we need not less subject 
matter knowledge, but more of the right kind, taught in all of its rich relationships with 
life about us. Every pupil should learn all he can of this kind of subject matter, for, 
obviously, it is impossible to teach attitudes and appreciations and “general knowledge” 
in a vacuum. It is also manifestly impossible, for the same reason, to classify secondary 
school pupils into two classes, those who should study technical subject matter and 
those who should not. Instead, we have all degrees of both—merging imperceptibly 
into each other, from one end of the scale to the other. There is no possible line of 
demarcation. All pupils should get the general values, but their ability to get these 
general values is roughly approximate, undoubtedly, to their ability to do technical 
work. 

It is therefore proposed, as the next step after a few of the best teachers have 
learned how to introduce a degree of individualization of instruction and have demon- 
strated to their own satisfaction that by a program of individualization the technical 
needs of college-preparatory pupils may be adequately safe-guarded, that such teachers 
be no longer required to follow the old course-of-study prescriptions. Instead, they 
will be expected (1) to stress the general informational values of their courses to all 
pupils, bright and dull alike, and (2) to supplement such a program of “generalized” 
class work with a program of individualized, voluntary, technical work in accordance 
with the abilities and interests of every individual pupil in their classes, left largely to 
the pupils’ individual initiative under teacher stimulaton and guidance. (Note: It is 
not implied, as is sometimes supposed, that classes should split up into smaller groups, 
each treated as a little class; such a scheme has nothing to do with the spirit and aims 
of individualized instruction, which is rather the releasing of the creative energy of the 
pupil by relieving him of lock-step class routine. In the same way, homogeneous 
grouping of pupils, while generally helpful under the new plan as under the old, is in 
no sense a substitute for individualized instruction. Homogeneous grouping into two 
or three classifications on the basis, not of mental tests, but of ability in the field, and 
utilized for purposes of reducing the total range of interests and ability to grasp the 
general aspects of a subject, will probably be of real value, and not open to the usual 
objections to such grouping.) 

Step V. Redefinition of Departmental Aims and of Sequence of Courses. Having 
provided for the acquisition of technical skills and knowledges through a program of 
individualized instruction, teachers will be free to adopt the general aims and “gener- 
alized” procedures consistent with the spirit of the new education, in harmony with the 
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grouping of subjects into seven or eight fields representing the fundamental elements 
of all human activities. It will be well at this point for teachers to spend some time in 
discussing the single, unique aim of each of these fields, and therefore of each subject 
falling within a field, in order to make these clear and to lead teachers to accept them. 

Following a clear definition of aims, it is necessary to work out some sequence of 
courses in each field. Such sequence should be based on the growing, developing inter- 
ests of young people, rather than on compartmentalized divisions of subject matter. 
Some progress has been made in this direction in practically all secondary school sub- 
jects. (The exact arrangements being worked out or proposed in each field are too 
detailed for presentation here.) Even without much reform at this point, a great deal 
may nevertheless be accomplished by the generalization of courses as they stand, even 
in the most conservative schools. The main thing is to provide for continuous growth 
and development of the pupil in all of the basic fields of human activity, success in any 
field leading to more and more specialized courses as a possible basis for later voca- 
tional or professional work. 


Step VI. Compiling the New Courses of Study. Having arrived at a new defini- 
tion of the primary, unique aim of each department, and a sequence of courses appro- 
priate to that aim, the next step is the gathering of appropriate descriptions and 
illustrations of units of work, projects, etc., into a course of study for each department, 
written for pupils and addressed to pupils. It is proposed to accomplish this by asking 
every teacher to contribute at stated times, probably at the end of each semester, a brief 
written report of the general way in which she has carried out the work of each course 
she has taught, with a longer and more detailed description of her most successful 
units of work, shorter projects, and generally helpful devices. Illustrative projects, 
booklets, etc., made by pupils would constitute a valuable supplement to such a report. 

Teachers should also be encouraged to preserve in suitable files (8% x 11 inches is 
a convenient size) all sorts of supplementary instructional materials, such as govern- 
ment bulletins, pamphlets, other courses of study, outlines, reports of practices in other 
places, all sorts of clippings, pictures, book and magazine references, etc., which may be 
of immense help in vitalizing instruction but are largely lost because teachers lack a 
method or system for preserving them. A central office or library of “realia” for every 
department should be established in every school for collecting and preserving these 
materials. 

From the whole mass of descriptive reports and other materials submitted each 
semester by all the teachers in a given field, the central committee would select the best 
in order to unify and systematize the work by years or courses and have them printed 
or mimeographed as part of a loose-leaf course of study for that particular field. As 
new materials would be constantly added and old discarded or reorganized, each course 
of study would be in constant process of evolution. The total amount of material for a 
given course would soon be very considerable, providing, as was stated above, a wealth 
of suggestive and stimulative procedures from which each teacher would be permitted 
to select whatever she finds most interesting and successful for the particular groups of 
which she has charge. Since teachers would be confined to the general materials and 
procedures thus outlined (except when special permission to experiment with a widely 
divergent set of materials or methods had been secured) overlappings and duplications 
between courses would be avoided, without, however, again reducing courses to a series 
of “chopped-off,” compartmentalized bits of subject matter. 

A program of visitation of classes, demonstration teaching, etc., is advisable, 
especially when the new courses of study are first “installed.” Progressive and con- 
tinuous work of this nature, however, is an important part of a program of re-training 
teachers in service. The emphasis placed upon professional growth and participation 
in course of study development in this plan calls for the explanation that it is hoped 
that by giving teachers two free periods per day and lengthening the pupils’ day to 
eight periods, teachers as well as pupils may be largely, if not completely, relieved of 
home work. Increasing the number of periods which pupils will spend in school should 
enable both teachers and pupils to do most if not quite all of the work in the regular 
class periods, thus conserving the teacher’s out-of-school time for reading, recreational 
activities, and professional growth to a much greater extent than is possible under the 
present system. 
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NTRODUCTION. Following the plan initiated by the Cali- 
9A fornia Society of Secondary Education in 1929 and in the CALI- 
{ FORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EpucaATION of October, 
1929, the Committee on Educational Research Activities has 
compiled the list of titles of research projects dealing with 
secondary school problems which were carried on in the several universities, 
state teachers colleges, junior colleges, and resumes of those projects car- 
ried out in city school systems of California. The material received was so 
extensive as to warrant the publication as a separate unit of the titles of 
several universities. (See the October, 1932, number of the CALIFORNIA 
QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. ) 


The research projects carried on in the several California city school 
systems, reported below, are certain to be of interest and value to all admin- 


istrators and teachers in secondary schools. The reports are printed essen- 
tially as submitted. 





REPORT OF THE BURBANK CITY SCHOOLS 


J. Murray Lee, Director of Research 


PROJECT I 
TitLeE: An Experiment in Integration. 
Persons RESPONSIBLE: J. Murray Lee and E. Raymond Root. 


DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LeveL: John Burroughs Junior High School, Grades 7B, 7A, 
and 8A. 


NATURE OF THE Project: A controlled experiment evaluating the effectiveness of inte- 
grating English, social studies and art under one teacher as compared to the usual 
plan of teaching separate subjects under different teachers. Objective evaluation 
was obtained through the use of a number of tests in language, tests in the social 
studies dealing with working skills and interpretative abilities, and Symonds Ad- 
justment Questionnaire, Form D. These final tests contained 436 items. 

Finpincs: The 7B experimental class was taught by a teacher “imported” from the 
elementary school who had been teaching under a unit-of-work plan for the previous 
semester. All of the 7B pupils had come from elementary schools that had followed 
a unit-of-work curriculum. The two other experimental classes were taught by 
teachers who had no experience in integrating the various subjects. 

There were no differences, between the experimental and control groups in the 
three grades, which were large enough to indicate that one method was definitely 
superior to the other. In language there were slight differences in favor of the 7B 
experimental group, the 7A control group and the 8A control group. In the social 





*The complete list of the members of the Committee will be found on the third page 
of this number of THE QuarTERLy. 
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studies the tests showed practically no difference between groups. On the adjust- 
ment questionnaire the differences were the same as for the language work. The 
7B experimental group, the 7A control group and the 8A control group appeared 
to be slightly better adjusted than did the other classes. 

Where there was a trained teacher the integrated program appeared slightly 
superior in certain phases, while with teachers not trained in the required procedure 
the usual subject matter divisions appeared to give the best results. Where an 
integrated program is attempted teachers should receive some previous training, an 
attempt should be to build an integrated course of study as a tentative guide, and 
the results should be evaluated by as objective a means as possible. 


PROJECT II 


TitLE: Do We Need Adjustment Questionnaires to Locate Problem Pupils? 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: J. Murray Lee and Cora B. Vaughn. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LeveL: Junior High School, Grades 7, 8, and 9. 

NATURE OF THE Project: All the pupils in the school were given an adjustment ques- 
tionnaire entitled “What Kind of a Year Am I Having?” which was constructed 
by Dr. P. M. Symonds and published by Teachers College, Columbia University. 
At the same time the teachers rated each pupil on how well adjusted he or she was. 
These several ratings from the different teachers were averaged for each pupil. 
The semester marks which were given about three weeks later and the I. Q’s were 
also used. 

Finpincs: There was no relationship between the pupils’ adjustments as revealed on 
the questionnaire and the ratings of teachers for adjustment. Individual case studies 
revealed certain interesting trends. Of the girls who rated in the lowest twenty 
per cent on the questionnaire and yet were rated above the average by the teachers, 
most of them came from families who were experiencing financial difficulties. 
The four girls who were rated very low by teachers and yet who scored very high 
on the questionnaire had high I. Q’s, but were continually getting into trouble 
with the teachers. Evidently it was the teachers who were not adjusting them- 
selves to meet the needs of these girls. 

The experiment showed that the teachers could not recognize all types of 
problem pupils. Both the adjustment questionnaire and the teacher ratings are 
valuable where a systematic study of problem pupils is made. Without these aids 
many cases in need of study would be overlooked. Too often, the only cases 
studied are those which force themselves to the attention of the administration, 
while equally or even more serious cases are neglected because there is no attempt 
made to recognize them. 


PROJECT III 


TitLE: Non-attendance in the Burbank City Schools. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Elta Louise Schwerdtfeger, Attendance and Child Welfare. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LeveL: Attendance Department, Grades 1-12. 

NATURE OF THE Project: Data obtained were: 1. Number of one day absences as to 
day of week and total. 2. More than one day absences with reason. 3. Tardiness 
of boys and girls with causes and repeated offenses. 4. Truancy of boys and girls 
with causes and length of offense. 5. Late enrollments and number of days not 
attending any school with reasons. 6. Attendance trends for last five years. 7. 
Types of cases needing individual investigation. 

FINDINGS : 

1. Most of one day absences occur before or after holidays, especially on Monday. 
Illness was the most frequent cause, with rain or unavoidable circumstances 
ranking second. 

. A surprising number of “more than one day absences” showed children assisting 

the family economic situation. 

. The junior high schools have the greatest amount of tardiness. 

. Truancy rises in amounts as pupils grow older. 

It appears that the teacher and principal are factors influencing the attendance 

of pupils. 
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6. While the depression has caused unrest, instability, and a critical attitude 
towards schools, the enrollment has not decreased in the community studied. 


PROJECT IV 

TiTLE: Prognosis of success in the Junior High School. 

Persons REsponsIBLe: Harold Cronk and J. Murray Lee. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEVEL: Junior high school, Grades 8 and 9. 

NaTuRE OF Project: The purpose of the study was (1) to discover to what extent 
marks predicted success in certain subjects in the ninth grade, and (2) to determine 
if it was possible to obtain differential prediction between social science and general 
science in the ninth grade. Marks of previous semesters and the I. Q. were used 
to predict marks. 

FINDINGS: 

1. Marks of previous semesters gave satisfactory predictions of English, general 
science and social science. 

2. The predictions, using only marks and I. Q’s, obtained for Spanish and Algebra 
were unsatisfactory. 

3. The regression equations for predicting marks in social science and general 
science were identical, showing that as far as marks were a measure of achieve- 
ment, it was impossible to differentiate between the pupils who should take social 
science and those who should elect general science. 

4. The high correlation between marks in various subjects is not surprising for 
other studies have shown that personality factors often influence the mark 
more than actual achievement in the subject. It would have been much better 
to have obtained an objective measure of achievement, but such was not possible, 
for the records of several semesters were compiled for this study. 

5. Teachers do not appear to be using enough questions or a sufficiently wide 
variety of kinds of questions in their tests. 

6. The most popular type of final examination was the self-made objective test, 
ninety minutes in length. 

7. Teachers are not making adequate use of the tests which they do give. 


PROJECT V 

TitLE: Needed Developments in Measurement for Secondary Schools. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: J. Murray Lee. See Education, 53: 424-27, March, 1933. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE: Junior and Senior High Schools. 

NATURE OF THE Project: A summary of a questionnaire sent to all research directors 
in the United States. Among other items they were asked to indicate the most 
needed development in secondary school measurement. 

Finpincs: The most frequently mentioned needs included (1) Better tests, (2) 
Training teachers in making and using tests, (3) Constructing new type tests 
based on the course of study, (4) More prognosis or aptitude tests, (5) Tests 
which will measure outcomes other than factual, (6) More tests (at the present 
time there are over 650 commercially available for use in secondary schools), (7) 
More diagnostic tests, (8) Better tests for vocational guidance, (9) More reliable 
norms, (10) Tests based on outcomes of instruction, (11) Comprehensive bat- 
teries with comparable norms, and (12) Diagnostic reading tests. 


PROJECT VI 

TitLe: Testing practices of teachers. 

Person REsponsIsB_e: J. Murray Lee. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE: Junior and Senior High Schools. 

NATURE OF THE Project: A summary of the replies of 1600 teachers in 70 secondary 
schools scattered through the United States to a questionnaire dealing with their 
testing practices. Responses were for the semester ending January, 1932. 

Frnpincs: The principal findings are: 

1. The mathematics, science, and commercial departments give the largest number 
of self-made tests, while the industrial arts, physical education and fine arts 
departments give the smallest number. 

2. Forty per cent of the teachers gave one or more standardized tests. 
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3. The most frequently used types of questions were completion (68%), true-false 
(60%), one-word answer (59%), multiple choice (48%), essay (47%), and 
problems (42%). 


4. Only two per cent of the teachers made exclusive use of essay questions. 


PROJECT VII 

TitLeE: Organization of the Visual Education Departments of a county and of a city 
in Southern California. 

NaME: Alice Marietta Phelan, Supervisor of Art. 

DEPARTMENT AND Grapes: Both of the Visual Education Departments studied serve 
all grades from Kindergarten through Junior College. 

Nature or Proyect: The project was carried on for the purpose of studying good 
procedures to follow in organizing a Visual Education Department. The investiga- 
tion was made through the study of seven main phases of a well organized depart- 
ment; personnel, housing of department and materials, types of circulating mate- 
rials available, permanent visual equipment available and necessary, methods of 
cataloging materials, methods of distributing materials, methods of teacher training. 

FINDINGS oR OutTcoMES: The study, when completed, was felt to be of particular value 
to supervisors of new Visual Education Centers who were and are building up 
departments, as is the case in Burbank; to supervisors of established departments 
because of the ideas and policies described ; and to classroom teachers who organize 
small picture collections or visual libraries of their own. 

1. Additions to the staff should take place in the following order : director ; clerical 
assistant for distribution, cataloging and production (may be booking clerk, 
shipping clerk or a typist), production staff such as photographer, colorist and 
laboratory assistants. 

. In housing, teacher visitation, shipping, and exhibitions should be considered. 

. Emphasis seems to be placed on flat pictures due to their practicability. 

. Teacher training phase of work is important. Teachers need to know policies, 

types of material available, and methods of using them. 

5. Suggestions were also made in report on permanent visual equipment, cataloging 

materials, and distributing materials. 


ft W dd 


The following Studies are those in which the Director has collaborated with others 
outside of the Burbank City Schools 


PROJECT VIII 

TitLeE: New-type or Objective Tests: A Summary of Recent Investigations. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: J. Murray Lee and Dr. Percival M. Symonds of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. See Journal of Educational Psychology, 24 :21-38, 
January, 1933. 

NATURE OF THE Project: A summary of the research studies dealing with objective 
tests published between 1929 and 1931. 

Frinpincs: Detailed findings are listed in the article under the following headings: 
Teaching values of new-type tests, comparative validities and reliabilities, scoring 
methods, problems peculiar to the true-false test, students’ attitudes toward testing, 
new types of tests and miscellaneous problems. 


PROJECT IX 

TitLE: Prognosis of Success in Algebra and Geometry. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: J. Murray Lee and Dr. W. Hardin Hughes, Director of Ad- 
ministrative Research, Pasadena City Schools. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE: Mathematics Department, Grades 9 and 10. 

NATURE OF THE Proyect: A number of measures were used to predict success in 
algebra and geometry. These included Terman I. Q., Kulhmann-Anderson I. Q., 
ratings on the Hughes Trait Rating Scale, rating on mathematical ability, age, 
Lee Test of Algebraic Ability (for Algebra) and Lee Test of Geometric Ability 
(for Geometry). Achievement was measured by the Columbia Research Bureau 
Algebra Test and the Orleans Plane Geometry Test. 
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FINDINGS : 

1. Achievement could best be predicted through the use of a combination of the 
aptitude test and the trait ratings. This was true for both subjects. 

2. The teacher’s preconceived idea of the pupil at the end of the first two weeks of 
the semester was more influential in determining the mark of the pupil than was 
his actual achievement (as represented by results on the achievement test at the 
end of the semester). 

3. Critical areas were determined, using the aptitude tests and trait ratings, within 
which students were advised not to take algebra or geometry. 


PROJECT X 

TitLE: Prognosis of Success in the Ninth Grade. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: J. Murray Lee and C. L. Cummings, Principal, Chico High 
School. 

NATURE OF THE Project: Pupils entering the ninth grade of the Chico High School 
were given intelligence tests, reading tests, language tests, vocabulary tests, per- 
sonality tests, and aptitude tests in language and algebra. At the end of the semester 
achievement tests were given. The study will evaluate the various measures for 
prediction and determine to what extent differential prediction is possible with this 


group. 
REPORT OF THE FRESNO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
W. B. Munson, Director of Research 


TiTtLE: The Relation of Physical Condition of Students and School Success. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: W. B. Munson, and Dr. Earl H. Coleman, Director of Health 
and Physical Education. 

NATuRE OF Project: As there is a wide range in the ages of pupils in any grade in 
school, the problem attacked in this study was to determine what relation there 
might be between the age of pupils and the possession of physical defects. 

ProcepurE: Eight hundred eleven pupils were grouped as “under age,” “at age” and 
“over age” for the grade in which they were classified. These pupils were then 
examined by the school physician for defective sight, hearing, teeth, tonsils, heart, 
and for malnourishment. 

Finpincs: Of the 811 pupils, 120 were under age, 164 were at age, and 527 were over 
age. 

71% of those under age, 

62% of those at age, and 

45% of those over age, had no reportable defects. 

Notices having been sent to parents, favorable responses were given in 46% 
of the cases under age, 23% of the cases at age and 13% of the cases over age. 
Responses were considered “favorable” when the parent indicated an intention to 
have the “defect” attended to. 

CONCLUSION : 

1. This study seems to indicate a relationship which may well be causal between 
the presence of physical defects and slow progress in school. 

2. There seems to be an inverse relationship also between the favorable attitude of 
parents and both the possession of physical defects and normal progress through 
school. 

3. What can be done about it? 

(a) Increase effort to acquaint parents with these relationships. 
(b) Use every effort. available, school dentists, oculists, physicians, nurses, etc., 
to discover, report and when possible correct disabilities. 


REPORT OF THE GLENDALE CITY SCHOOLS 


Guy A. WEAKLEY, Director of Research and Guidance 
PROJECT I 
TitLE: Junior and Senior High School Marks for the Semester Ending June, 1933. 
Persons RESPONSIBLE: Guy A. Weakley in cooperation with Junior and Senior High 
School principals. 
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Wuenre Carriep Out: Junior and Senior High Schools of Glendale. 

NaTurRE OF Proyect: Enrollment and percentage of marks assigned in each of the 
several departments of the Junior and Senior High Schools, with particular 
emphasis upon the per cent of failure. 

Finpincs: For four junior high schools, including Grades 7, 8, and 9, and two senior 
high schools, with Grades 10, 11, and 12. For a total of 15,253 marks in the junior 
high schools, and 11,242 marks for the senior high schools, the percentages are as 


follows : 
Mark Iv. . S. Sr. H.S. 
A&B 45.0 46.0 
” 39.5 35.0 
D 12.8 14.6 
F 2.5 4.1 
Inc. 0.2 0.6 


The percentage of marks assigned in each of the several departments of the 
junior and senior high schools was quite consistent. The curve was skewed defi- 
nitely to the higher marks. Contrary to what is considered the usual practice in the 
distribution of marks, the junior high school teachers do not seem to be any more 
liberal in assigning high marks than do the senior high school teachers. 

The subject failures for both junior and senior high schools were low: 2.5% 
in the junior high schools; 4.1% in the senior high schools. The 1.6% smaller 
failure in the junior high schools may be partially accounted for by the existence 
of special, ungraded opportunity rooms in the junior high schools. 

The range in the per cent of failure in the several departments of each of the 
two high schools was from 0.6% in art to 9.1% in mathematics for one high school, 
and from no failures in home economics to 10.7% in mathematics in the other high 
school. 

The average per cent of failure for all departments of the two high schools, not 
including physical education, was: for one 3.9%; for the other 4.2%. 

The average per cent of failure in each of the junior high schools was as fol- 
lows : 2.1%, 2.2%, 2.3%, and 3.6%. 

The per cent of failure between each of the several departments of the two 
high schools was quite comparable except for English. Seven per cent of the 
pupils who enrolled in English in one high school failed, while only 1.9% of those 
who enrolled in English in the other high school failed. 

The per cent of failure in the corresponding departments for each of the 
junior high schools was fairly consistent except that the failure in foreign language 
in one of the junior high schools was 12.0%, while the average for that department 
in the four junior high schools was 5.8%. 


PROJECT II 
Titte: Intelligence and Educational Survey Tests for the Semester Ending January, 
1933. 
Persons ResponsistE: Guy A. Weakley, Director of Research, and C. Lorene Fritch, 
Assistant Director. 
Wuere Carriep Out: A-7 Grade in the four junior high schools of Glendale. 
NATURE OF THE Proyecr: All pupils in the A-7 Grade for the semester ending Janu- 
ary, 1933, were given the Otis S. A. Test of Mental Ability, and the short form 
of the Modern School Achievement Test. Median grade placements were found 
for the chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, reading comprehension, 
reading speed, arithmetic computation, arithmetic reasoning, spelling, and language 
usage for the district and for each of the four junior high schools. 
FINDINGS : 
1. The median I. Q. for the 365 A-7 pupils tested was 107.8. 
2. The median mental age grade-placement exceeded the median chronological age 
grade-placement by 1.2 years. 
3. The median grade-placement in reading comprehension was a year above the 
norm for the grade, while the median grade-placement in reading speed was 
seven months below the norm. 
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4. The arithmetic computation grade-placement was below the norm for the grade, 
but the arithmetic reasoning was five months above arithmetic computation. 

5. The grade placements in spelling and language usage were slightly below the 
norm for the grade as measured by the Modern School Achievement Test. 

This is the first year that the Modern School Achievement Test has been used 
in Glendale, so we have no previous records with which we can make direct com- 
parisons with the results of this test. Referring to the results of the Stanford 
Achievement Test for the same grade a year ago, the achievement is somewhat 
lower for the group this year, and the median intelligence quotient as measured by 
the National Intelligence Test for the A-7 class last year was 111 as compared with 
108 this year, as measured by the Otis S. A. Test of Mental Ability. 





REPORT OF THE LOS ANGELES SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


E.izasetH L. Woops, Director Psychology and Educational Research Division 


PROJECT I 


TiTLE: Principals’ Reactions to the New Organization as it Affects “Special Subjects” 
in the Elementary Schools. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: Elizabeth L. Woods, Supervisor Educational Research and 
Guidance Section. 
NATURE OF THE Stupy: At the beginning of the second semester of the school year 
(1932-33) a study was planned to ascertain the observations and opinions of the 
principals concerning the success of the new organization in elementary schools. 
This reorganization practically eliminated “special subjects” as such in the six-year 
elementary schools. The new plan necessitated that the “special subjects” be taught 
by the regular classroom teachers if they appeared in the program, and bulletins 
; from the Superintendent’s office urged that units of work be planned so that the 
values formerly accruing from manual training, home economics, agriculture, art, 
1° and music, should be conserved in so far as possible. 
Finpincs: The detailed findings have been prepared for the principals in mimeo- 
graphed form. A condensed statement of some of them follows: 
It appears that some degree of such integration—teaching manual training, 
home-economics, and agriculture in connection with units in the traditional subjects 
—has been accomplished in at least half of the elementary schools. Evidence of 
excellent integration appears in eleven per cent of the reports, of good integration 
in an additional fourteen per cent. Evidence of a fairly satisfactory attempt at 
such integration appears in an additional twenty-five per cent of the returns. Ap- 
proximately half of the schools report progress, and four satisfaction or better. 
The most fruitful suggestions for ways and means of improving the situation 
appear to be: 
1. Bulletins and other aids for teachers and principals from the special depart- 
ments. 
2. Practical courses in manual skills of all sorts and in methods of integration 
in teacher training institutions. 
3. A general craft-room, well equipped, in each elementary school. 


PROJECT II 


TitLE: Types and Numbers of Teachers’ Meetings in Los Angeles Schools. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Elizabeth L. Woods, Supervisor Educational Research and 
Guidance Section. 

NATURE OF THE Stupy: The investigation was designed to ascertain information con- 
cerning the meetings, voluntary and required, attended by teachers in both elemen- 
tary and high schools. 

The blank provided for recording the number of minutes each day spent in: 
(a) required meetings, called by (1) principal, (2) supervisor, (3) superintendent, 
(4) others; (b) voluntary meetings, called by each of the above; (c) other meet- 
ings of a professional kind as library research, university classes, committee work, 
et cetera. 
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Records were secured from 444 elementary teachers, 305 junior-high-school 
teachers, 286 senior-high-school teachers, 35 special teachers, 7 elementary prin- 
cipals, 2 elementary vice-principals, 1 high-school principal, 8 high-school vice- 
principals, 5 counselors, and 2 registrars. In all, 1095 records, 1070 of which were 
from teachers. Each blank was signed, insuring care and providing possibilities of 
checking for accuracy. 


FINDINGS : 


1. Except for those called by principals, the average time per month spent by our 
teachers in required meetings was negligible. 

2. In required meetings called by principals, the average time per month for teach- 
ers in the various groups was: special rooms 3.6 hours; primary 2.5 hours; 
elementary 2.3 hours; elementary (7th and 8th) 2.9 hours; junior high school 
2.5 hours; senior high school 2.6 hours. 

3. Fifty per cent of our special room teachers, our primary and elementary (4th, 
5th, 6th), and senior high school teachers spent no time at all in meetings where 
attendance was expected though not required. For elementary 7th and 8th 
Grade teachers the median time per month was approximately one hour, for 
junior high school teachers 29.6 minutes, for elementary principals 3 hours, in 
such meetings. 

4. No attendance at meetings called by supervisors was reported by 256 out of 305 
junior high school teachers and by 200 out of 286 senior high school teachers. 
The scatter is very great, an Occasional teacher reporting an attendance of as 
much as eight hours per month in such meetings. 

5. There are large differences in the time spent in meetings in all types by our 
teachers. 

6. Most of the time spent in meetings by our teachers is voluntary time given to 
professional pursuits. 

The general conclusion is that for months such as the one investigated, our 
teachers are not being asked to attend an undue number of meetings. 


PROJECT III 


TitLe: Assignments for Home Study in Junior High School. 
Persons REsponsIBLE: Florence G. Mason, Vice-Principal, Stevenson Junior High 


School; Elizabeth L. Woods, Supervisor, Educational Research and Guidance 
Section. 


NATURE OF THE Stupy: An investigation of the desirability of assigning home work 


in Grade B8 (low eighth grade). The study was undertaken at the request of 
Helen Watson Pierce, Assistant Superintendent. Eight junior high schools par- 
ticipated during the first semester of the school year 1932-33. In four of these, no 
home-assignments were permitted to B8 teachers. Four others, selected to pair the 
experimental groups in intelligence level and socio-economic background, were used 
as controls. Standardized tests in reading comprehension and in arithmetic were 
given at the beginning and at the close of the semester. Criteria on which results 
were to be judged consisted of: 
1. Teachers’ and school physicians’ 4. Reactions of teachers. 

check-ups on cases of extreme 5. Reactions of pupils. 

nervousness and fatigue. 6. Reactions of parents. 
2. Use of leisure time. 7. Teachers’ marks in all subjects. 
3. Extent and nature of outside read- 8. Scores in standard tests. 

ing. 


Frnptncs: Analysis of the data raised more questions than it settled, and it was deter- 


mined to extend the experiment through another semester. Complete findings will 
be reported later. 


PROJECT IV 


TrtLeE: Teacher Load and Size of Classes in the Senior High Schools, October, 1932. 
Persons Responsis_eE: William M. Coman and Frank O. Evans. 
NATURE OF THE Stupy: For several years the pupil-teacher ratio in the senior high 


schools has been gradually increased. The purpose of the study was to determine 
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to what extent this has affected the size of classes and the length of the teaching 
day. © 

Finpincs: The average number of pupils enrolled per class increased from 27.75 in 
October, 1931, to 29.43 in October, 1932. The highest average was found in boys’ 
physical education (43.4) ; in academic subjects, social studies (32.4). The average 
number of periods taught increased from 5.28 to 5.78 in the same interval. There 
was a reduction in the percentage of time devoted to non-teaching activities and 
in the number of small classes. 


PROJECT V 


TiTLeE: Reading Recall Test. 

Person ReEsponsiB_E: Alfred S. Lewerenz, Assistant Supervisor, Educational Re- 
search and Guidance Section. 

NATURE OF THE Stupy: A reading test has been constructed for use in Grades III-IX 
that has the following features : 


‘ 
2. 
3. 


The test is built around seven stories and articles of the social studies type scaled 
in difficulty and subject matter to fit the range of grades concerned. 

On the back of each page bearing a story are ten test questions listed in order 
of difficulty. 

Questions are based on free-recall answers by children who have read the stories 
and then written down what they remembered about them. Ideas which were 
remembered by nearly all pupils or only a few were not included in the test. 


. Pupils must have read all of a story before taking a subtest, as the items may 


relate to any part of the story regardless of their printed order. If necessary 
pupils are allowed to turn back and read the story again. 


. The test calls for more assimilation and better comprehension of the content 


than the testing method that bases questions on a single sentence or a brief 
paragraph. 


. Test questions are so constructed that they can usually be answered by one or 


two words written in on spaces provided at the right of the page. 


. Scoring is facilitated by use of answer keys that can be laid directly along side 


of the pupil’s answers. There are comparatively few cases where there is more 
than one possible answer. 


PROJECT VI 


TitLE: Secondary School Reading Vocabulary Test. 
Person Responsis_E: Alfred S. Lewerenz, Assistant Supervisor, Educational Re- 
search and Guidance Section. 


NATURE OF THE Stupy: A measure of the reading vocabulary of senior high school and 
junior college students has been developed as follows: 


i. 


The test is based on an article devoted to the purpose of schools and to the con- 
trasting philosophies of education. The article is made up of paragraphs of 
ascending order of difficulty in vocabulary and thought content. The first para- 
graphs contain words of the first 500 in frequency as given in the “Teachers 
Word Book,” By Edward L. Thorndike. The vocabulary weight was gradually 
increased paragraph by paragraph. 


. The test items are half words which are synonyms to words in the text and 


half unrelated words but of the same Thorndike vocabulary weight. Several 
synonyms of different weights are usually given for a text word. 


. The test words are listed in order of vocabulary weight. 
. In taking the test the student must first have a comprehension of the text. Hav- 


ing read the text he finds related words in the test. 


. The test gives two measures of vocabulary knowledge : 


A. Total number of words recognized. 
B. Average weight of words recognized. 

From the above it is possible to determine whether a student has a discrimi- 
nating knowledge of word meanings as well as a large stock of words. 


. The test is scored by sections making possible an analysis of the maximum 


reading load possible for the student’s comprehension. 
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7. The test is a measure of reading comprehension in terms of the quantity and 
quality of the words recognized. 


PROJECT VII 

Titte: California Vehicle Act Tests. 

PERSON RESPONSIBLE: Alfred S. Lewerenz, Assistant Supervisor, Educational Re- 
search and Guidance Section. 

NATURE OF THE Stupy: Two measures have been devised of ninth grade safety instruc- 
tion relative to the provisions of the California Vehicle Act. There are two tests as 
follows : 

1. California Vehicle Act Picture Test. 

A. This is a test utilizing twenty-eight stereopticon slides. Three slides are 
used for examples and practice while twenty-five slides comprise the test 
content. 

B. The slides are made from specially taken photographs of safe and unsafe 
traffic situations specifically covered by the California Vehicle Act. 

C. The slides are thrown on a screen for one minute each. For thirty seconds 
the room is darkened, then the lights are turned on for thirty seconds, during 
which time the student indicates on the test paper whether the scene depicted 
is safe or unsafe. If the latter, he must write in the reason why it is dan- 
gerous. 

2. California Vehicle Act Factual Test. This is a twenty-five item modified true- 
false test. The subject matter relates to rates of speed permitted and regula- 
tions regarding cross walks, safety zones, stopping and giving aid, etc. The 
items are answered in three ways: 

A. They are marked “True” or “False.” 

B. If an item is marked “False,” then the word in the test item that makes it 
false must be crossed out, and 

C. The word that makes the statement true must be written in on a space 
provided. 

The two tests together cover most of those points in the California Vehicle 
test which are likely to concern junior high school pupils. 


REPORT OF THE OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
J. F. Curne, Director of the Department of Research 


PROJECT I 

TrtLeE: The Utilization of Commercial Instruction by Post-Graduates in the Senior 
High Schools. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Henry W. Magnuson. 

Nature or Stupy: This study was made for the purpose of determining the extent to 
which commercial instruction was being utilized by the post-graduates in the senior 
high schools. 

Frnpincs: The program of study cards for all the post-graduates in the senior high 
schools were investigated ; this investigation evidenced the following data: 

1. The majority of post-graduates in the regular senior high schools were not 
taking commercial courses. , 

146 of the 326 (45%) post-graduates were taking one or more commercial 
courses. 

2. A large percentage of post-graduates taking any commercial work were taking 
courses such as typing and shorthand as accessories to an academic program 
and accordingly could not truly be termed commercial or business students. 

a. 63 of the 146 (43%) post-graduates taking any commercial work were taking 
only one commercial subject. 

b. 33 of the 146 (23%) post-graduates taking amy commercial work were taking 
only two commercial subjects. 

c. 96 of the 146 (66%) post-graduates taking any commercial work were taking 
two or less commercial subjects. 
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d. Of the 63 post-graduates taking only one commercial course, 40 (63%) were 
taking typing. 

e. Of the 63 post-graduates taking only one commercial course, 8 (13%) were 
taking shorthand. 

3. Students interested in the subjects in the academic and technical fields were 
afforded an opportunity in the regular high schools of pursuing these subjects 
and at the same time receiving instruction in such tool subjects as typing and 
shorthand. 

4. Post-graduates interested in a complete commercial or business program, or in 
any number of commercial subjects alone, could be more efficiently handled in 
the specialized business school. 

5. The maturity of post-graduates taking commercial work was but slightly in 
advance of that of the regular high school personnel ; thus the problem of social 


maladjustment because of age was negligible. Mean age of all post-graduates 
was 18.47. 
PROJECT II 

TitLeE: Procedure Set-up for the Selection of School Custodians. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: Henry W. Magnuson and J. Frederic Ching. 

NaATuRE oF Stupy: The problem was to devise a technique of selecting school cus- 
todians. 

Finpincs: Out of one hundred points allowed for the entire set-up, the written techni- 
cal objective examination of one hundred and sixty-five items was given an arbi- 
trary maximum weighting of fifty points. Experience was evaluated (name of 
applicant concealed) by five judges; this evaluation was given a maximum weight- 
ing of fifteen points. A personality scale or check-list was sent to all persons given 
as references in order to secure a detailed graphic personality picture of the 
applicant. At least three personality scales were sent out and received on each 
applicant. This scale contributed a maximum of twenty-five points to the total. 
A personal interview weighted at a maximum of ten points was the final criterion 
in making up the eligibility list. Two disqualifying factors were also operative, 
age and medical examination, including a test of physical agility. On a basis of the 
total score received from the written objective examination, the impersonal evalua- 
tion of experience, the personality scale, and the personal interview, an eligibility 
list of thirty-five was selected from approximately four hundred applicants. This 
list, indicating the final rank order, was submitted to and approved by the Board 
of Education and is to be used as a basis of appointment to custodian positions as 
vacancies occur. 

PROJECT III 

TitLeE: Economy in the Purchasing of Printed Forms. 

Person ResponsisLE: Henry W. Magnuson. 

Nature or Stupy: This study was made in an attempt to reduce the cost of printing 
forms through the introduction of standards as to size, weight of paper, and stock; 
also through eliminations. 

Frnpincs: Worth while economies were effected by: 

1, Eliminating all printed forms which were not essential or which duplicated 
information appearing on other forms. 

2. Combining and simplifying forms. 

3. Reducing quality of paper stock with due regard, however, for 
a. Permanecy of record. 
b. Amount of handling accorded the form. 

4. Reducing the size of forms consistent with 
a. Filing equipment in use. 
b. Size of printers’ stock which would cut with little or no waste. 

5. Reducing the number of colors used and eliminating much of the need for any 
color differentiation. 

6. Simplifying the binding of padded material and by eliminating little-used car- 
bons or duplicates. 
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7. Ordering practically all printed forms at one time, thus taking advantage of 
full package prices; this also facilitated the cutting of different sizes of stand- 
ard stock with a minimum of waste. 

8. Ordering at least one year’s supply of those forms for which there was little 
probability of any revisions being made during the year. 

9. Careful surveillance of quantities ordered by the purchasing department, rea- 
lizing that in addition to the waste which might be involved in purchasing too 
large quantities of a printed form there was also waste in too conservative 
purchasing which would not permit flexibility because of unforeseen needs. 
Too rigid ordering involves additional piece-meal purchasing throughout the 
year which would be exceedingly wasteful. 

10. In addition to the considerable saving of school funds in the purchasing of 
these forms, the simplification and elimination of forms effected a real economy 
in time and effort on the part of the school personnel concerned with their use. 


PROJECT IV 
TitLeE: Problem Case Procedure. 


Person RESPONSIBLE: Hubert C. Armstrong. 


Nature or Stupy: This study is an inter-weaving of case diagnosis and suggested 
remedial approaches and is of value as a “first-aid” device in the emergency treat- 
ment of cases of social and psychological maladjustment. 


Finpinc: Specific techniques are suggested under the following general approaches ; 
i.e., when: 

. Any problem case comes up. 

. Dealing with parents. 

. A child is high-strung, nervous, irritable, subject to tantrums, outbursts. 

. A child is a day-dreamer, infantile, lethargic, disinterested in school work. 

. A child is negativistic, sulky, passively antagonistic. 

A child is very good, timid, unusually compliant, makes no trouble, eager to 

please. 

. A child steals, lies, is deceptive. 

. A child stutters or has speech defects. 

. One is attempting to rehabilitate or re-educate an individual by developing 
interests, social skills, new capacities. 


PROJECT V 


Tite: Analysis of Instructional Costs in Elementary, Junior High, and Senior High 
Schools. 
Persons RESPONSIBLE: J. Frederic Ching and Henry W. Magnuson. 
NATURE oF Stupy: This study has as its purpose the determination of : 
1. The relative difference in subject costs as offered in the secondary schools of 
Oakland. 
2. The difference in the per pupil cost of instruction in the elementary schools in 
relation to the per pupil cost in the senior high schools of Oakland. 
3. The relationship of the number of subject offerings in junior and senior high 
schools to the general curriculum situation in secondary schools. 


TECHNIQUE UseEp: In this study the following factors were considered as entering into 

instructional costs : , 

The actual per pupil use of the building in relation to the square foot area of 
the classrooms; the building and equipment investment cost; and other items of 
current expense such as teachers’ salaries, administrative overhead, instructional 
supplies, depreciation of special equipment, building and equipment depreciation, 
operation and maintenance. 

Frnprncs: It was discovered that: 

1. In general, the senior high school costs are higher than the junior high school 
costs because of the smaller size of classes, the larger administrative overhead, 
slightly larger cost of instructional supplies, slightly larger expense for opera- 
tion, maintenance, and depreciation chargeable to building equipment. 


CON Answne 
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2. The difference between general science costs in the junior high school and the 
senior high school is due mainly to two factors: first, the larger size of class 
in the junior high school and, second, to the greater expense of class supplies 
and equipment per pupil in the senior high school. 

3. Homemaking in both types of schools appears to bear approximately the same 
total charge. However, a closer examination of the individual charges reveals 
the fact that the teachers’ salary expense is much higher in the junior high 
school due to the fact that the average size of class is smaller. Since the other 
items of expense are slightly greater in the senior high school, the totals are 
approximately the same. 

4. Instructional costs in commercial subjects are greater in senior high schools 
owing to the relative smallness in size of the average class and to the fact that 
the cost of instructional supplies is slightly greater. The greater use of instruc- 
tional equipment in the senior high school, however, reduces the depreciation 
expense per pupil chargeable to this special equipment. 

5. Physical education in the senior high school costs more than in the junior high 
school because of smaller classes, increased expense for instructional supplies, 
and a proportionately larger area and expense for building and equipment. 

6. In relation to cost, the various departments in the junior and senior high schools, 
ranking from the lowest to the highest, are as follows: 


Junior High School 


Senior High School 


General Classrooms R. O. T.C. 
Physical Education Library 
General Science General Classrooms 
Music Art and Drawing 
Art or Drawing Physical Education 
Commercial Commercial 
Library Music 
Homemaking Science 
Shop Homemaking 
Auditorium Auditorium 

Shop 


PROJECT VI 
TitLE: A Suggested Next-Step Plan for the Curriculum Revision Program in Oakland. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: I, Keith Tyler. 
Nature or Stupy: An evaluation of the process by which courses of study are pro- 
duced and revised in the light of the contribution to (1) the professional growth 
of teachers, and (2) the type of courses produced. A plan was suggested for im- 
proving the process. 
Finpincs: It was shown that four needs were outstanding : 
1. Better coordination between the various committees and agencies responsible for 
curriculum improvement. 
2. A more careful program of appraisal of the courses of study. 
3. A carefully planned procedure for the installation of new or revised courses. 
4. A reformulation of the objectives of the entire curriculum. 
A plan for a central curriculum committee closely related to the entire program 
was proposed. 


REPORT OF THE PASADENA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Summarized by Dr. W. Harptn Hucues, Director of 
Administrative Investigation and Research, Pasadena City Schools 


PROJECT I 
Titte: An Evaluation of the Extra-Curricular Activities of a Junior High School. 
(A Master’s Thesis.) 
AutHor: Guy E. Armantrout, Eliot Junior High School, Pasadena. 
Score or Stupy: The study includes all of the regularly organized extra-curricular 
activities of one junior high school enrolling approximately one thousand pupils. 
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PROBLEM AND Procepures: The problem was to conduct a fact finding investigation of 
the various organizations, to set up criteria for their judgment, and to evaluate 
these activities in terms of these criteria. The investigation consisted of a ques- 
tionnaire addressed to the sponsors of these organizations, personal interviews with 
the sponsors and members, and observation of the activities. The criteria were 
formulated from a study of child needs and a study of just what these activities 
were to contribute to the life experiences that are not duplicated by other agencies 
of the educational program. The evaluation attempted to select organizations for 
continuance with added support and to suggest the discontinuance of others. 

SELECTED FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. Many of the activities were socialized curricular offerings. 

2. Much improvement is possible and desirable in the formulation of objectives for 
the various organizations before they are organized. 

3. Extra-curricular activities should be pupil initiated and operated. The pupils 
should be responsible for the whole extra-curricular program, with only such 
faculty supervision as will assist in making the experiences more worthwhile 
and meaningful to the children. 

4. A scientific method in education needs to be evolved so that many of our present 
practices may be evaluated with greater certainty. 

5. Few of the present extra-curricular activities can be justified in terms of giving 
meaningful life-like experiences to children that cannot be given in the regu- 
larly organized classes. 


PROJECT II 


TitLeE: Comparative Homogeneity of Various Grades, Seven to Fourteen, Inclusive. 
(A Master’s Thesis.) 

AvutHor: Lee Roy Hall, Principal, Hamilton Elementary School, Pasadena. 

Score or Stupy: Data were gathered on fifty boys and fifty girls chosen at random in 
each of the half grades. included in this study, making approximately fourteen 
hundred students in all. The data were secured from the Glendale, California, 
schools, grades seven to fourteen, inclusive. 

PROBLEM AND ProcepurEs: The problem of this investigation was that of determining 
the significant differences of children from grade to grade in terms of (1) chrono- 
logical age, (2) height, (3) weight, (4) mental age, and (5) reading age. Finally, 
the problem was to determine how the variables of chronological age, mental age, 
height, weight, and reading age differ in grades seven to fourteen when organized 
as divisions in the 2-4-2, the 3-3-2, the 4-4, and the 6-2 plans of organization. 

The statistical procedures employed in this investigation were those suggested 
by Dr. Herbert Popenoe of Menlo School, Palo Alto. The method involves a con- 
sideration of the measures of central tendency and also the measure of dispersion. 
The arithmetical mean and the standard deviation, respectively, were used as meas- 
ures and applied separately to each set of scores for boys and girls, separately and 
combined. 

SELECTED FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. When the variables of chronological age, height, weight, mental age, and read- 
ing age are considered, it was found that: 

a. The 3-3-2 plan has the smallest standard deviations of age: this plan has the 
smallest range of heights; the smallest range of weight and standard devia- 
tions of weight; and the smallest range of feading ages and standard devia- 
tions of reading age. 

b. The 4-4 plan is second best with the next largest range of chronological ages 
and group of standard deviations; with the second best range of weights and 
standard deviations of weight; the best range of reading ages and standard 
deviations of reading age. It is the third with respect to range of mental age 
and standard deviations of mental age. In height it has the smallest standard 
deviations, but the second best range of heights. 

c. The 2-4-2 plan has the best range of mental ages and standard deviations of 
age, while the 3-3-2 plan shows an equally good range of mental ages. 

d. The 6-2 plan has nothing whatever in its favor as determined by this method. 
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PROJECT III 


TitLE: Home Rooms in Junior High School. (A Master’s Thesis.) 

AvutHor: Pauline Handy, Assistant Principal, Washington Junior High School, 
Pasadena. 

Score oF Stupy: This study includes an analysis of the trend in home room develop- 
ment and of a few factors that contribute to its success or lack of success. 

PROBLEM AND ProcepurES: The problem was that of analyzing the replies of principals 
to a questionnaire concerning home rooms from cities in the United States, includ- 
ing Pasadena. 

SELECTED FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. The most successful home rooms are guided by very definite, well-planned 
objectives for youth development. 

2. In successful home rooms there is conscious effort to make the home room a 
miniature society in which the child learns, through activities, the functions of 
desirable citizenship, the traits of a fine character, and the value of habits of 
success. 

3. Teachers of successful home rooms are, according to the principals’ opinions, 
of more influence with their groups than subject matter teachers; they feel a 
definite responsibility for the citizenship growth, the scholarship, and the char- 
acter development of their groups. 

4. Because of economic pressure and resulting crowded conditions of schools, but 
few teachers are chosen according to qualification for home hoom sponsorship. 

5. The local school system has gone far in educating its teachers for the home room 
responsibilities, possibilities, and opportunities, and in the direction of the home 
room according to the needs of the child. 

6. The following suggestions are offered for the improvement of the home room: 
a. That the principal and his administrative staff become thoroughly familiar 

‘ with the home room idea and its possibilities. The success of the home room 
depends very much upon the enthusiasm of the principal and his leadership 
among the teachers in its behalf. 

b. That either the administrative group, or one of the group, and a committee 
of teachers be responsible for the leadership, inspiration, and direction of the 
home room program. 

c. That a definite plan of teacher education of the home room idea be carried 
on in the school until the teachers catch the new spirit of the home room and 
become so enthusiastic over its possibilities that they will not make it just 
another subject period. 

d. That the home room program, while directed and inspired by the committee, 

| be of slow and steady growth from within the home room (from among the 
teachers and students) according to each group’s needs, rather than a super- 
imposed program. It should be the committee’s duty to help groups find 
their needs and to direct them in the solution of their problems where neces- 
sary; but, the privilege of the group to initiate and to execute its own home 
room program should be held inviolable. 

e. That sufficient uninterrupted time per week be provided to carry on a suc- 
cessful home room program. 

f. That in the selection of new teachers, qualifications for home room sponsor- 
ship be given more consideration. 

g. That the home room be given more prominence in school affairs. 

h. That the home room be made, as its name implies, the school home of the child, 
approximating as nearly as possible the ideal homes of the community. This 
plan involves teacher (school parent) and child relationship, controlled free- 
dom of expression, child’s initiative and activity, attractiveness of the home 
room, etc. 





PROJECT IV 


Titte: A Personnel Study of Boys in the Eliot Junior High School, Pasadena. (A 
Master’s Thesis.) 
AutHor: Claude W. Hippler, Assistant Principal, Eliot Junior High School. 
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Score oF Stupy: This study included one hundred boys in grades seven, eight, nine, 
and ten of the junior high school. A random selection was made by taking every 
fourth boy in the alphabetic attendance file. 

PROBLEM AND Procepures: The problem was that of studying rather intensively a 
cross section of the boys enrolled with a view to understanding them better. The 
data used were gathered from (1) personal interviews, (2) graphic rating scales 
for habits, attitudes, and traits, (3) cumulative scholarship records, (4) citizenship 
records, (5) health records, (6) occupational interests, etc. Personal contacts of 
the investigator were made not only with the boys but with their parents, teachers, 
and classmates. The cumulative records of the office contributed varied data for 
the study. 

SELECTED FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1, The data included in the case studies of these boys are invaluable for purposes 
of intelligent guidance. 

2. A single undesirable rating seldom stands alone in the life record of an indi- 
vidual; such a rating is usually accompanied by other evidences of maladjust- 


ment. 

3. The most outstanding problem of these one hundred boys is one involving social 
behavior. 

4. Closely allied to the problem of social behavior was that of emotional malad- 
justment. 


5. Problems of parental relationship were detected in thirty-seven per cent of the 
cases, and were somewhat serious because associated with many other dis- 
turbances. 

6. Behavior problems involving low intelligence were least prominent of all. 

7. When dealing with problems of parental relationship one may expect to en- 
counter social and emotional disturbances. 

8. Such studies as this should be carried on continuously by any school attempting 
the scientific counsel of adolescents. 


PROJECT V 

TitLE: State Income Taxation as a Means of School Support. (A Doctor’s Disserta- 
tion. ) 

Autuor: Dr. Arthur Lee Howells, Muir Technical High School, Pasadena. 

Score or Stupy: In this study the statutes of every state were examined to ascertain 
the trends and legal status of income taxation and the methods of distributing the 
receipts. Special cinsideration was given to California’s system of taxation. 

ProBLEM AND Procepures: Answers to the following questions were attempted in this 
study: (1) Is income taxation theoretically sound? (2) What are the trends in 
the development of state income plans? (3) What is the legal status of state tax- 
ation of corporation and personal incomes? (4) How productive is state income 
taxation? (5) how do state income tax receipts compare with state aid for educa- 
tion? (6) Is there need for income taxation in California? (7) How may Cali- 
fornia adopt the principle of income taxation to provide additional funds for 
education? (8) How do the state systems of taxing incomes compare with the 
recommendations of tax authorities ? 

SELECTED FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. Income taxation is theoretically sound. , 

2. There has been a decided upward trend in the adoption of the state income 
tax. Thirty-seven states have some form of income taxation. 

3. Corporations and individuals are more frequently taxed on net than on gross 
incomes. 

4. Only in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and North Carolina has 
income taxation become a substantial revenue producer. 

5. Three states would have sufficient revenues from income taxes to meet state 
expenditures for education, if so applied: California, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont. 

6. The majority of states allocate income tax receipts to the general fund. 

7. Nine states apply all or a portion of the receipts to a school fund. 
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8. An over-burdened property tax and the use of a gross receipts tax on corpora- 
tions are evidences that California needs a sound income tax. 

9. The use of the federal plan of taxing incomes would permit California to 
increase its share of total educational costs from 21 to approximately 48 per 





: cent. 
} 10. Recently adopted state income tax laws conform to recommendations of tax 
authorities. 
y PROJECT VI 


Titte: An Experiment in Activity Learning at the Junior College Level. 

AvutHor: Dr. W. Hardin Hughes, Research Bureau, Pasadena City Schools, and 
Social Science Department, Pasadena Junior College. 

Scope or Stupy: One hundred students in the graduating class of Pasadena Junior 
College. The subject in which the experiment was carried on was Ethics under the 
guidance and instruction of the author of this report. 

PROBLEMS AND PRocepuRES: A major portion of the project was that of determining 
the extent to which certain features of the activity procedure could be carried on 
successfully at this level. The one hundred students included in the experiment 
had previously completed a one semester course in Philosophy and had incidentally 
been introduced to some of the major problems of moral philosophy. 

During the first three weeks of the course in Ethics the instructor attempted 
| still further to orient the students in this field. Approximately eight hundred 
ethical questions contributed by the students were collected, organized, and re-stated 
by the instructor in the form of major problems. These were submitted to the 
students for their individual evaluation as of “very great importance” for consid- 
eration, of “considerable importance,” of “average importance,” of “little impor- 
tance,” and of “no importance.” Still other problems were added by the students 
at this time, after which the list was re-submitted and evaluated. This resulted 
finally in a list of sixty-two major problems in Ethics. 

The problems having been agreed upon in this way served as the basis for the 
greater portion of the course. The procedures employed were those of the class- 
room forum, committee reports, prepared debates, book reviews, term papers, etc. 
Students were encouraged to read both intensively and widely along the lines of 
their individual interests. From time to time reading lists were checked and stu- 
dents were required to write brief summaries of topics checked by the instructor. 
An “exchange” was arranged among the three class sections in which the one 

r, hundred students were grouped so that book reviews, papers of extraordinary 

j value, and prepared talks by students were passed on from group to group. 

7 4 A special feature of the experiment was that of testing ethical attitudes before 

and after intensive study of a problem. A dozen or more social attitudes were 

tested in this way. Besides these, objective examinations based on the contents of a 

regular text were given from time to time, although direct discussion of the text 

did not consume more than one-sixth of the classroom time. 

SELECTED FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. The great majority of students were very enthusiastic in their commendation 
of the methods used in this experiment. 

2. The average number of pages read by students during the three-hour course 
was one thousand pages, no student reading less than five hundred pages in 
addition to the text. Some students read more than twenty-five hundred pages. 

3. Achievement as measured by objective tests based on the contents of the text 
was as good as achievement in a control group where greater attention was 
given to classroom discussion of the text. 

4. Students reported a large number of contacts with individuals and institutions 
outside of the school for purposes of both receiving and giving benefits derived 
from ethical study and investigation. 

5. Significant changes in certain ethical attitudes were revealed by tests given 
before and after intensive study and debate of certain problems. Before a 
debate on capital punishment, for example, one-third of the class were “strongly 
opposed” to capital punishment and another third were “strongly in favor”; 
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while after the debate and a further study of the philosophy of punishment 
twenty per cent were “strongly opposed” and forty per cent were “strongly in 
favor” of capital punishment for certain crimes. 
6. In general it was found that Ethics lends itself well to the student activity type 
of learning. 
PROJECT VII 

TitLe: Study of a Four-Year Junior College with Special Reference to the Curricular 
Program in Terms of Students’ Interests and Needs. (A Doctor’s Dissertation.) 

AvutHor: Dr. Glenn Lloyd Lembke, Department of Journalism, Pasadena Junior 
College. 

Score or Stupy: The students of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth years 
were included in this study. The data included represent the 2887 students or 90.6 
per cent of the student body. 

PROBLEM AND ProcepurEs: The Problem is that of arriving at a more complete under- 
standing of the curricular and extra-curricular programs in relation to the institu- 
tional fulfillment of students’ interests and needs. The method used in this study 
was chiefly that of a rather elaborately devised questionnaire covering a wide range 
of considerations including student backgrounds, vocational and avocational inter- 
ests, educational plans, out-of-school activities, etc. 

SELECTED FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. The home conditions of these students are fairly uniform: the parents are 
employed, few students must support their families, the homes are small, and 
there are few students who come from broken homes. 

. The upper division students spend less time than the lower division students 
in class, but more time on studies and less on recreation. 

. Over two-thirds of the students desire college preparatory work. 

. The school is of minor influence in assisting the students in their vocational 
decisions. 

. The interest in individual and small group athletics is not met by the existing 
program, the present emphasis being upon competitive athletics. 

. Seventy per cent of the sophomore graduates plan to enter the upper division 
of the junior college. 

. There should be greater emphasis upon the semi-professional fields. 

. At the same time that the vocational aspects are emphasized in the curriculum, 
there should be a greater emphasis upon the leisure-time aspects of the work. 

. Certain departments are not proving of interest or enjoyment to the students, 
and such departments should re-examine their work in relation to the students’ 
backgrounds, interests, and needs. ‘ 

10. Speech activities should be of greater appeal to the students so that all those 

now interested may develop that interest through actual participation. 

11. It is recommended that journalism activities be more closely related with the 
regular English work so that those students who are interested in writing, but 
who are not participating in the present journalistic program, take a more 
active part. 

12. The athletic program should include more individual and small group compe- 
titions, relieving the present emphasis upon the formalized “team” competition. 

13. It is specifically recommended that the institution provide a more adequate pro- 
gram of continuous research, of a cumulative nature, in order that data com- 
parable to those used in this study may be available at all times for the constant 
analysis of the students, of the institution, and of the institutional fulfillment 
of students’ interests and needs. 


PROJECT VIII 
TitteE: A Comparative Study of Current Procedures in Southern California Secondary 
Schools for Protection of Teachers’ Health. (A Master’s Thesis.) 
Avutuor: Grace E. Nossek, Physical Education Department, Muir Technical High 
School, Pasadena. 
Score or Stupy: This study is based on data secured from eighty-seven secondary 
schools of Southern California. 
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PROBLEM AND ProcepuRES: A comparative study of current procedures in the secondary 
schools of Southern California for the protection of teacher health was the problem 
investigated. The problem involved library research for essential standards favor- 
able to health for the teacher in service. A survey of the present status of teacher 
health, the methods employed by the teacher to maintain and better his health, the 
responsibility of the administration in perfecting the school environment and 
instituting proper measures of supervision of health, and the benefits to be gained 
for the pupils and for the community constituted a major part of the study. 


SELECTED FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 


1, 


10. 


TITLE: 


A survey of eighty-seven secondary schools of Southern California shows no 
uniformity of procedures for protecting and maintaining teachers’ health with 
the exception of the state requirement demanding a health certificate signed by 
a doctor in good standing before granting the teacher a credential to teach. 


. The majority of the schools require medical examination for entrance into 


service, yet make no provision for follow-up, yearly examination, and provide 
no health service of any kind other than first aid. 


. In some cases, teaching conditions could be bettered through improved stand- 


ards of heating and ventilating, more adequate provisions for rest rooms, sepa- 
rate lunch rooms and private offices. 


. The school program should take into account the extra-curricular assignments 


and the latter should be equalized so that all teachers have equalized responsi- 
bilities. 


. In general, teachers do not complain of their teaching load, but they do resent 


the additional burdens of excessive, extra-curricular activities which in many 
cases consume their free time outside of school hours. 


. Teachers admit the need of physical activity but too frequently fail to engage 


daily and systematically in activities of a physical nature. 


. There is a tendency for the same minority of teachers in each system to con- 


tribute the majority of absences on account of illness. There should be a more 
adequate follow-up of such cases. 


. Hazards detrimental to health evolve around the physical condition of the 


school plant, the school program, poor physical endowment, and lack of activity 
of a physical nature. 


. School boards should provide thorough health examinations of applicants with 


special reference to organic weaknesses and neurotic tendencies; periodic 
examinations of all teachers; complete cumulative records of teachers’ ill- 
nesses; medical examination after three days of absence due to illness; health 
services for teachers similar to those provided for pupils; a hygienic school 
environment; a sane regulation of extra-curricular activities; sick leave and 
sabbatical leave; and guarantee of permanent employment as long as satisfac- 
tory service is rendered. 

There is a lack of research studies concerning the health of the teacher, 
although most of the schools have research bureaus in their systems. 


PROJECT IX 
The Curriculum Classification of Junior College Students. (A Doctor’s Dis- 


sertation. ) 

AutHor: Dr. Henry Irving Weitzel, Guidance Department, Pasadena Junior College. 

Score or Stupy: This study included (1) a canvass of the literature on the subject, 
(2) psychological test scores, entrance examination results, and semester grades of 
540 students in the Pasadena Junior College, and (3) a scrutiny of 406 junior 
college catalogs in order to ascertain types of curricula offered. 

PrRoBLEM AND ProcepuRES: The purpose of the study was to evaluate current methods 
of student classification in junior college curricula. Curriculum classification is 
necessary in order (1) that the aims of the junior college may be realized, (2) 
that administrative and instructional efficiency may be secured, and above all (3) 
that proper guidance may be provided for students. 
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SELECTED FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 


1. Students were found to be classified, for different purposes, by sex, maturity 


(as evidenced roughly by age), character traits, economic status, vocational 
objective, scores on college entrance examinations, high school principal’s rec- 
ommendation, general high school scholastic record, high school record in specific 
subjects, and scores on aptitude tests. All these have been, or may be, used as 
bases for curriculum classification. In addition, in California junior colleges, 
students are frequently classified into “Certificate,” “Diploma,” and “Transfer” 
groups. 


. The high school record was found to give a correlation with junior college 


scholarship of but 0.29 (Pearson coefficient). Intelligence was found to be 
correlated to a slightly higher degree with junior college scholarship, but the 
entrance examination showed an even lower correlation. 


. The mean number of university preparatory or pre-professional type curricula, 


to which students may be distributed, was 3.7 per institution; of terminal .or 
semi-professional type curricula, it was 2.2. In other words, the dominant kind 
of junior college curriculum was of the university preparatory type. This is 
even more clearly shown by the fact that the median number of university 
preparatory or pre-professional type curricula offered was 4.0, and of terminal 
or semi-professional type, only 1.0. The respective modal numbers of 1 and 0 
for these two types of curricula, moreover, indicate that large numbers of junior 
colleges offer only a single curriculum, and that of the university preparatory 
type. 


. Practically every junior college using certificate and diploma classification has 


set up conditions under which its students may transfer to certificate status; 
although an extreme variation in transfer requirements was found to exist. 


. Effective guidance presupposes the existence of adequate curriculum classifica- 


tions to which students may be distributed. Therefore, a comprehensive junior 
college curriculum organization is proposed in which all curricula are drawn 
from eleven basic fields. In each field are a number of options—eighty-two in 
all. These are so arranged that a student, unable successfully to pursue a subject 
required for one option, may frequently change to a related option, not requiring 
that subject, without undue loss of time, credit, or prestige. 


. It is recommended that each junior college student be led to select his curriculum 


on the basis of a knowledge of all the various curricular offerings of the insti- 
tution, their academic requirements, skills necessary, length of training period, 
cost of training, and possibilities of placement. His adviser should be well 
informed regarding the student’s interests, abilities, aptitudes, needs, economic 
status, social background, and past record. For this purpose, a testing program 
and a culumative record sheet are indispensable. 


. In order to increase administrative and instructional efficiency, individual classes 


should be safeguarded against the admission of students incapable of carrying on 
the work through the application of one or more prerequisites. 


PROJECT X 


Titte: An Investigation of the Reading Habits, Tastes, and Attitudes of Junior High 


School Students as Revealed in Their Voluntary Reading. (A Master’s Thesis.) 


AvutHor: Dora Alberta Atkinson, English Department, Pasadena Junior College. 
Score or Stupy: Four hundred and seventy-seven students of grades seven, eight, 


nine, and ten were included in this study. A preliminary review of the nature and 
purpose of literature as expressed by outstanding writers and educational leaders 
was an important part of the investigation. 


ProBLEM AND Procepures: The purpose of the investigation was to determine the 


reading tastes and attitudes of junior high school students as indicated by the 
nature of their leisure reading habits and to discover the influence of the school in 
the direction of such reading interests and tastes. Many sympathetic critics of our 
educational system have come to the conclusion that the school has failed in its 
duty to society in so far as it has not raised the reading levels of its students, nor 
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| replaced mere fancy by criteria worthy to be used as guides in the selection of 
reading matter. 
A questionnaire for students was used to determine the nature of students’ 
leisure reading as manifest in (1) the amount and selection of reading matter, (2) 
some factors influencing this selection, (3) nature of books selected, (4) informa- 
tion relating to magazines and newspapers, and (5) personal reactions toward 
reading or literature as a subject of study in school. 
SELECTED FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 

1. The investigation gives evidence of three needs. The first relates to the matter 
of administration; the second, to classroom activities; and the third to further 
scientific study of allied problems. 

2. The first recommendation offered is that literature of the classroom be such 
that it will establish criteria of literary worth. This can be accomplished only 
by making the study of literature include reading that appeals to the students’ 
present interests and tastes. The student’s reading should be in terms of human 
life as he sees it. It is evident, however, that much of the reading he has been 
required to do in school has been in terms of life as the adult sees it and pre- 
sented in a way to emphasize character traits and qualities of style which were 
without and not within his area of interest. 

3. The class period should be a discussion period, one in which pupils express their 
opinions on the selections they have read. The teaching of literature does not 
have to deal with a body of specialized knowledge but with individual attitudes 
and reactions pertaining to what has been read. The spirit of the class should 
be that of the round-table, one in which students would feel free to express 
their ideas about what they have read and not one in which they would be ex- 
pected to direct their attention and criticisms of style or technique. 


4. The teacher should direct the foundation of literary appreciation. The unde- 

h sirable in literature is best met not by suppression or attack but by substitution. 
Teachers must accept the literary level of students, whatever it may be, and 
build upon it. 

5. Since the beginning of this study in the fall of 1931, a course of study in litera- 
ture has been introduced into the junior high schools of Pasadena which pro- 
vides that classes be organized into reading groups having similar interests, that 
each group pursue the reading of its choice, the members of each circle sharing 
ideas and reactions with each other during part of the class period. 





| REPORT OF THE SACRAMENTO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


James F. Burscu, Director of Department of Research and Student Personnel 
| PROJECT I 


Tite: A Comparison of Sacramento Teachers’ Salaries with Certain California Cities 
and with the State Average. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: James F. Bursch. 

DEPARTMENT: Secondary. 


NatTuRE oF Stupy: Sacramento junior high school, senior high school, and junior 
college teachers’ salaries were compared with the salaries paid in ten California 
cities of comparable size and with the arithmetic average of all city salaries under 
each classification for the entire state for the year 1931-32 and 1932-33. 


Finpincs: Sacramento salaries are in the lower quarter in the selected list of cities 
studied and well below the average for all cities in both the junior and the senior 
high schools. They stand at the top of the list in the junior college. 

A check was made to see how this would affect comparative costs in the light 
of the salaries paid. In the high school (junior high schools included) costs per 
unit of A. D. A. in Sacramento holds the same relative position in the distribution 
as the salaries paid teachers. In the junior college, on the contrary, the cost per unit 
of A. D. A. is among the lowest in the state. 
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PROJECT II 

TitLeE: A Study of Comparative Tax Rates for 1929 and 1932. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: James F. Bursch. 

DEPARTMENT: Administration. 

Nature oF Stupy: All county government expenditures exclusive of schools were 
lumped together and compared with the total school expenditures in terms of the 
tax rate per $100 of assessed valuation. 

Frnpincs: The school tax rate had decreased during the time studied $0.239 per $100 
or 9.9%. The county government tax rate decreased during the same period 
$0.098 per $100 or 6.1%. 

PROJECT III 

Titte: A Study of Class Size and Teacher Load in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: James F. Bursch, Director of Research and Student Per- 
sonnel, and George C. Jensen, Principal of the High School and Assistant Super- 
intendent for Secondary Schools, cooperating. 

DEPARTMENT: Secondary. 

Nature oF Stupy: All departments in each junior high school and in the senior high 
school were studied as to enrollment per teacher, pupil hours per period per teacher, 
pupil hours per week per teacher, teacher hours of activity other than teaching per 
week. The data are as of the first semester 1932-33. 

Finpincs: It is impossible and impractical to report the detailed findings of such a 
study in limited space. The following general conclusions from the study, however, 
are believed to be significant : 

The pupil-teacher ratio in neither the junior nor senior high school departments 
is excessively high. The pupil-teacher ratio is reduced somewhat from the previous 
year due to the formation of the Grant Union High School district in North Sac- 
ramento. 

The average number of assigned non-teaching duties per teacher per week is 
4.1 in the junior high schools and 3.0 in the senior high school. Considerable varia- 
tion between junior high schools was found on this point. 

In the junior high schools the smallest pupil hours per week loads were found 
in printing, industrial arts, home economics, and shop; the highest in social studies, 
physical education, science, and English. 

In the senior high school the smallest pupil hours per week loads were found 
in sheet metal, journalism, technical trades, mechanical drawing, printing, and 
shop; the highest in business law, physical education, typing, music, nursing, dra- 
matics, public speaking, and languages. 

Administrative standaris looking toward more uniformity of load as between 
departments were set up. 

PROJECT IV 

Trtte: A Study of Junior High School Pupils Attending Other Sacramento Schools 
Outside of the Area of Their Residence. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: James F. Bursch. 

DEPARTMENT: Administration. 

Nature or Stupy: The addresses of all junior high school pupils were checked against 
the tentative attendance boundaries set up when the junior high schools were first 
organized. 

Finprncs: It was found that out of 3000 pupils in junior high schools, 267 were resid- 
ing in some other attendance area than that of the school which they were attend- 
ing. 74 were from elementary districts still having 7th and 8th grade work and 
the remainder were exchanges between junior high school districts. 

In the order of frequency the more important reasons advanced for going 
outside of their attendance district were as follows: 

To be with friends and acquaintances. 

The preference for junior high school rather than elementary type of 7th and 
8th grade work. 

To get subjects preferred. 

Some boundaries were adjusted as a result of the study. 
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PROJECT V 
Titte: A Comparative Study of Age-Grade Placement of Children in Sacramento 
Junior High Schools (Grades 7-9) in 1927 and 1931. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: James F. Bursch. 
DEPARTMENT: Administration. 
NATURE oF Stupy: The number of children at age, accelerated, and retarded were com- 
pared for the four years under consideration on a percentage basis. 
Frnprncs: The per cent of over-ageness had decreased in 1931 over 1927, 10%. 
The per cent of boys accelerated had increased 6% and the girls 8%. 
4% more of the boys and 2% more girls were at age for the grade they were 
in. 
In 1927 there were 8% less girls than boys retarded; in 1931, 7% less. 
The high ninth grade class (513 pupils) averaged six months less time in 
school up to that point than did the corresponding class in 1927. 


PROJECT VI 

TitLeE: Superintendent’s Annual Report for the School Year 1931-32. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: Superintendent Chas. C. Hughes and staff. 

DEPARTMENT: Administration. 

Nature or Stupy: A critical, objective comparison of conditions in the elementary, 
junior high school, senior high school, and junior college departments of the Sacra- 
mento City Schools in 1931-32 as compared with 1927-28. Both the descriptive and 
the statistical methods were used. 

Many comparisons were made with data presented in the Sacramento School 
Survey by Dr. J. B. Sears. The following problems were studied : 
1. Changes in policy and organization. 

. Developments in the Business Department. 

. Growth of the school staff. 

. Re-organization and development in the elementary field. 

. Development of the secondary schools. 

. Development of research and counseling work. 

. The efficiency of pupil learning. 

. A survey of health work. 

Finpincs: Profound changes are noted in organization, assignment of duties, reduction 
of unit costs, development of staff, curriculum revision, counseling service, and 
pupil achievement. 
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REPORT OF SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PROJECT I 

TitLeE: The Prognostic Significance of the A. C. E. Psychological Examination. 

Person REsPonsIBLE: Whittier W. Wallace, Counselor. 

Wuere Carriep Out: Freshmen and sophomore students of the Sacramento Junior 
College. 

NATUuRE OF Project: Tie purpose of the study was to check up and to see what prog- 
nostic value the A. C. E. Test has in the Sacramento Junior College. The grades 
of 505 entering students consisting of 269 men and 236 women were compared 
with their results on the A. C. E. Test. The same thing was done with 269 of the 
original 505 students who were in college one year later. 

FINDINGS : 

The coefficient of correlation was .464 + .02 for all freshmen. 

The coefficient of correlation was .51 + .03 for freshman women. 

The coefficient of correlation was .45 + .03 for freshman men. 

The coefficient of correlation was_ .47 for all sophomores. 

The mean grade point ratio for the sophomores was 1.47 as compared to 1.42 
for the freshmen with standard deviations of .69 and .73. 

The correlation of grade point ratios of low sophomores and low freshmen 
was .70 + .02 for 268 cases. Figuring separately, the coefficient for 132 women was 
.85 and for the 136 men it was .59. 
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Correlations were also worked out for Iowa Content and the Nelson Denny 
Reading Score, and a table was worked out showing the comparison between the 
students in the various decile classes of the A. C. E. Test and the percentage that 
did good work (a grade point ratio of 1.5 or more). 

The following conclusions were drawn from this study : 

The prognostic value of the A. C. E. Psychological Examination is practically 
the same for freshmen as for sophomores. 

The coefficient of correlation between grade point index and A. C. E. rating at 
the Sacramento Junior College differs little from the average value of a sample 
taken from other colleges and universities throughout the country. 

The coefficient of correlation found is high enough to show a marked correla- 
tion. However, this value is probably much smaller than the true measure of 
existing relationship. 

Women students make a higher scholastic average than men. 

The prognostic value of previous college grades is much superior to A. C. E. 
standing. In the case of women, this measure has a very high reliability. 

The A. C. E. Test has a slightly better predictive value than the Iowa Content 
Examination or the Nelson Denny Reading Score. 

The percentage of students within a certain percentile rank that make a satis- 
factory or an honorary scholastic record shows better the predictive value of the 
A. C. E. Test than the coefficient of correlation because of the non-homogeneity 
of the students. 

PROJECT II 

TitLeE: Freshman Adjustment Problems and the Counseling System at Sacramento 
Junior College. 

Person Responsis_E: Henry T. Tyler, Instructor in Psychology. 

Wuere Carriep Out: Junior College. 

Nature oF Project: The purpose of the project was to assist counselors in meeting 
adequately the felt needs of students. A combined check list and questionnaire was 
used, containing space for students to indicate (a) adjustment problems they had 
encountered as freshmen, (b) their most serious problem, (c) ways in which the 
counseling system had helped them, (d) problems on which they had failed to get 
help, with reasons for failure, and (e) suggestions for improving the system. 
The data comprised 823 completed sheets, secured from a random sampling. of 
students. Returns were tabulated separately for men and women. 

FINDINGS : 

a. The first 10 most common freshman adjustment problems, ranked in order of 
frequency are: 


419 Men 404 WomEN 
1. Inability to budget time............ 50% 1. Confusion in selecting a course......52% 
2. Confusion in selecting a course..40% 2. Making out ay of classes........44% 
3. Slow reading habits.................... 38% 3. Inability to budget time.................... 40% 
4. Making out program of classes..37% 4. Slow reading habits.......00...00000.0000000... 31% 
5. Higher standards of work......32% 5. Too many required subjects............ 30% 
pS ee eee 29% 6. Higher standards of work................ 28% 
7. Time taken for self-support......22% A EEE eR 19% 
8. Too many required subjects......21% ie PI Oe I ices cncnescsscmrcscevascnessscatvnee 17% 
9. Indifference of instructors........ 18% 9. Social conflicts with study................ 17% 
ge ES Se ee 18% 10. New independence............................ 15% 


b. The first 5 freshman adjustment problems which students say were their most 
serious ones, ranked in order or frequency are: 
‘ 419 MEN 404 WomeEN 

. Inability to budget time . Confusion in selecting a course 

. Slow reading habits . Inability to budget time 

. Insufficient funds . Slow reading habits 

. Confusion in selecting a course . Too many required subjects 

. Time taken for self-support . Making out program of classes 

c. The most common criticisms of the counseling system were: (1) that there 
should be more counselors (there are now four part-time counselors for nearly 
2000 students) and that (2) counselors should be available more of the time 
(each counselor now teaches six hours a week). These and other comments 
indicate that students gain real help from the system and favor its extension. 


Uhwhy- 
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REPORT OF SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS 
Wa ter R. Hepner, Superintendent 


PROJECT I 

TitLE: Summary of class sizes and teacher ratios, San Diego Secondary Schools, 
October, 1932. 

Person REsPonsIBLeE: Dr. Charles R. Tupper, Assistant Superintendent. 

NATURE OF THE Stupy: For the past two years special attention has been given to the 
matter of class size and teacher loads in both elementary and secondary divisions 
of the San Diego City Schools. During this time an effort has been made to de- 
velop local standards for these factors which would provide necessary economy in 
local operation without entailing excessive burdens upon teachers or undue loss in 
educational efficiency. This study, which is based upon the regular teacher-program 
cards for October, 1932, summarizes the present status of teacher ratios and class 
sizes and indicates progress made during the past two years. 


PROJECT II 

TitLeE: Handbook of Information Regarding San Diego City Schools. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: Dr. Charles R. Tupper and Maurice B. Ross. 

NATURE OF THE Stupy: A compilation of significant financial and other facts regard- 
ing the San Diego City Schools, used as a handbook by principals and teachers in 
the local program of interpreting the work of the public schools to the citizens of 
the city. 

PROJECT III 

TitLeE: Teacher Questionnaire on School Conditions. 

Person RsponsIs_E: Dr. Charles R. Tupper, Assistant Superintendent. 

NATURE OF THE Stupy: A questionnaire to be filled out by teachers, and returned 
unsigned, in a project designed to yield a summary of unbiased teacher opinion 
regarding various factors affecting work of teachers in the San Diego City Schools. 


PROJECT IV 
TITLE: Comparative costs of city, county, and school governments in San Diego 
County over a ten-year period. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: Dr. Charles R. Tupper, Assistant Superintendent. 
NATURE OF THE Stupy: An examination of data regarding tax moneys raised for 
county, city, and school purposes in San Diego County over a ten-year period. 


PROJECT V 
TiTLE: Standard requisition for science class supplies. 
Persons RESPONSIBLE: Clarence E. Johnson and the Secondary School Science Cur- 
riculum Council of the San Diego City Schools. 
NATURE OF THE Stupy: Requisition lists of supplies for all secondary school laboratory 
science courses, formulated from experimental lists submitted for trial and criti- 
cism to teachers of courses involved. 


REPORT OF SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Rosert F. Gray, Director, Bureau of Research 


PROJECT I 
TiTLE: Prediction of Success in First Year Algebra. 
Persons RESPONSIBLE: Research Staff—San Francisco Public Schools. 
Wuere Carriep Out: San Francisco public Schools—Low and High 9 Mathematics. 
NATURE OF Project: To discover a test or a combination of tests which will serve as 
a specific determiner of success in first year algebra. 

Achievement in first year of high school algebra as determined by standard 
tests and teachers’ marks were considered as criteria of success for the purpose of 
this study. 

An intensive “follow-up” of 188 pupils leaving the eighth grades of 19 ele- 
mentary schools to enter 3 senior high schools furnished the data upon which the 
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conclusions are based. The wide distribution of these schools insured an unselected 
group of pupils. 

Frnpvrncs: No single test among those given correlates high enough with the success 
criteria to be used as a specific determiner of success for individuals. The Orleans 
Algebra Prognosis test gives a higher prediction when correlated with the Columbia 
Research Test than any other test given prior to instruction in algebra. 

The Orleans Prognosis test is exceeded in predictive value only by the Colum- 
bia Research Algebra test given after a semester of instruction. 

Intelligence test results rate higher when correlated with teachers’ marks than 

when correlated with the Columbia Research. This is undoubtedly due to the “halo 
effect,” general intelligence being the factor upon which the grade is granted rather 
than success in algebra. 

Stanford Arithmetic Computation ranks among the highest with both criteria, 
exceeding the total arithmetic and the complete Stanford examination. For the 
purpose of predicting success in algebra, the computation test in the Stanford 
Achievement or the Problem Test in the Terman Mental Ability is better than 
either complete test, using the Columbia Research, 2, as the success criterion. 


PROJECT II 

TitLe: Classification of Junior High School Pupils. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: San Francisco Public Schools—Research Staff. 

Wuere Carriep Out: San Francisco Junior High Schools. 

Nature or Proyecr: To group homogeneously all pupils entering junior high school 
for instructional purposes. 

Terman Group Tests of Mental Ability and Stanford Achievement Reading 
and Arithmetic tests were administered to all pupils leaving the high sixth grades 
of San Francisco public schools. These records were used as a bases for homo- 
geneous instructional groups, and the assignment of proper curricular materials. 

Finpincs: Principals and teachers find the grouping of pupils prior to entrance a time 
saving and effective device. Adjustments may be made from time to time within 
the groups. 

PROJECT III 

TitLE: Senior High School—Class Size Study. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: Research Staff—San Francisco Public Schools. 

Wuere Carriep Out: San Francisco Public High Schools. 

Nature or Proyecr: To eliminate small high school classes with less than twenty 
enrolled and to determine median class sizes by departments. 

A detailed tally was made of the classes in each high school by departments. 
The classes were tallied according to size as follows: 0-4, 5-9, 10-14, 15-19, 20-24, 
25-29, 30-34, 35-39, 40-44, 45-49, 50 or over. 

Finpincs: From a total of 3109 classes in the seven San Francisco high schools, 1397 
were of a size of 35 pupils enrolled or over ; 669 had 30 to 34 pupils enrolled; 691 
had 25-29 pupils enrolled; 326 had 20 to 24 pupils enrolled and there were 26 
classes with less than 20 pupils enrolled. Expressed as percentages of all classes 
those grouped in the several class-size intervals were as follows : 44.93, 21.52, 22.22, 
10.49, 0.84 pupils, respectively. The median class size for all classes was 33.8 pupils. 


PROJECT IV, 

TitLteE: Junior High Schools—Class Size Study. 

Persons Responsis_E: Research Staff—San Francisco Public Schools. 

Wuere Carrtep Out: San Francisco Public Junior High Schools. 

Nature or Proyecr: To eliminate small junior high school classes with less than 
twenty enrolled and to determine median class sizes by departments. 

A detailed tally was made of the classes in each junior high school by depart- 

ments. The classes were tallied according to size as follows: 0-4, 5-9, 10-14, 15-19, 
20-24, 25-29, 30-34, 35-39, 40-44, 45-49, 50 or over. 

Finprncs: From a total of 2177 classes in the ten San Francisco junior high schools, 
1159 were of a size of 35 pupils enrolled or over; 281 had 30 to 34 pupils enrolled ; 
292 had 25 to 29 pupils enrolled; 348 had 20 to 24 pupils enrolled and there were 
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97 classes with less than 20 pupils enrolled. This figure was later reduced con- 
siderably. Expressed as percentage of all classes those grouped in the several class- 
size intervals were as follows: 53.24, 12.91, 13.41, 15.99, 4.45 pupils, respectively. 
The median class size for all classes was 35.9 pupils. 


PROJECT V 
TitLe: Evening High School Survey. 
Persons RESPONSIBLE: Research Staff—San Francisco Public Schools. 
Wuere Carriep Out: San Francisco Public Evening High Schools and similar 
schools in 36 other cities. 
NATURE OF Project: To determine the length of the evening school year in represen- 
tative cities of the United States. 
A questionnaire was sent to representative cities and the results were tabulated. 
Frnprncs: The range in number of sessions for evening school is from 44 days to 195 
days. The median is approximately 105 days. 
The range in number of sessions for day school is from 180 days to 200 days. 
The median is approximately 185 days. 
The length of evening session ranges from 105 minutes to 240 minutes. The 
median is approximately 120 minutes. 
The length of period ranges from 35 minutes to 120 minutes. The median is 
approximately 60 minutes. 
The number of sessions per week ranges from 2 sessions to 5 sessions. The 
median is between 3 and 4 sessions per week. 


PROJECT VI 
TitLe: Preparation of Junior High School Objective Tests in Social Science. 
Persons RESPONSIBLE: Research Staff—San Francisco Public Schools. 
Wuere Carriep Out: Social studies department of the junior high schools, Grades 
7 and 8. 
Nature or Proyect: To develop some objective subject matter tests for use in the 
San Francisco junior high schools. 

Teacher committees from the junior high schools made the questions, using 
the San Francisco course of study and the Rugg Social Science tests as guides. 
The questions were edited by and under the direction of the Research Staff. The 
tests were assembled in the Research office and then try-outs were given in selected 
junior high schools. After the try-outs the tests were scored by junior high school 
teachers and then validated by Miss Lucy Stein, a San Francisco junior high school 
teacher. 

Frnpincs: The tests are now ready for printing. 


REPORT OF SANTA MARIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
A. A. Bownay, Jr., Principal 


TitLe: A Case Method for Student Guidance. 
Persons ResponsistE: A. A. Bowhay, Jr., and M. D. Likes. 
Wuere Carriep Out: Grades 9 to 12 of the high school and Grades 13 and 14 in the 
Junior College. 
Nature or Proyect: Individual guidance sheets were prepared for each student. These 
contained the information listed. 
Name and enrollment data. 
Vocational choice of student and college choice, if any. 
Full list of entrance requirements of the college or vocation selected. 
Excerpts from the student’s transcript of record showing requirements met to 
date. 
A full list of requirements to be met in future. 
List of scholarship and other deficiencies with method of removing them (if 
possible). 
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A summary of the nature of the college or other training required for the 
student’s vocation. 
These guidance sheets were used at the time of registration to aid in program- 
ming. They were then sent home for the parents’ signature and approval. The 
guidance sheets were then filed for permanent records. 


FInDINGS: Many students were preparing for futures that did not meet with parental 


approval. Particularly many were not making preparation for college when the 
parents desired them to do so. 

Many were preparing for college or vocation to which they were unfitted 
according to their scholastic record. 

The programming of students was facilitated as the sheets contain a full list 
of unsatisfied requirements. 

Many students changed objectives when they learned the nature and prerequi- 
sites of the college course necessary. 

The school was provided with records that were a proof that the student had 
been advised and programmed with his objective in view. 

The students without objectives were stimulated to give thought to this subject. 

This guidance system was in operation all last year and is being continued 
this next school year. 


REPORT OF THE VENTURA SCHOOLS 


Duncan ELtswortH Cuiark, Director of Research 


TitLeE: The Use of Classrooms. 
Wuere Carriep Our: All portions of Ventura school system from kindergartens 


through the Junior College. 


Nature or Stupy: A careful definition of “capacity” as applied to classrooms is made. 


The capacity of rooms in Junior College and Junior High Schools was computed 
both in student-hours and in room-periods. The student-hours in each room were 
compared with the potential student-hours capacity thereof. Likewise, the periods 
the rooms were used during the week were compared with the total possible periods 
they were available during the week. 


Finpincs : The results of the survey were embodied in Research Bulletin, No. 11 (1932- 


1933), Ventura City Schools. Room-use in all the Ventura school buildings is 
graphed therein with sketches of the various school plants so that the rooms may 
be easily located. 

Expressed in terms of student-hours the Junior College is using 34% of its 
potential capacity; the Junior High School, 51%. In terms of room-periods the 
Junior College is using 68% of its capacity and the Junior High School 70%. 

The foregoing summaries assume eight periods in the day, including two 
lunch periods. It may be noted that a vacant period does not necessarily imply 
that the room is wholly unused at that period. Conferences between teachers and 
students, study hours and various meetings may be in order in those “free” periods. 
The above percentages do not take account of this wider, if less tangible, use of 
rooms. 

This brief survey of room use shows clearly that, however congested portions 
of the school plant are and too crowded some rooms are, we are far from complete 
utilization of our educational facilities when potential room space alone is consid- 
ered. The administrative problem consists in “spreading” the congestion over more 
of the school plants and utilizing more fully those rooms not now yielding full-time 
service. Such larger use depends to a considerable extent upon the provision of 
adequate apparatus, equipment and instructional supplies. 






































ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA 


JOHN H. NAPIER, JR. 
Principal, Emery Junior-Senior High School, Emeryville 


THE RISE OF THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL IN 
CALIFORNIA. PRIOR TO 1879* 


f. The Vallejo High School 


High School education began to be urged for Vallejo in the spring of 1869. A 
news item in the Vallejo Weekly Recorder under date of May 16, 1868, urged the 
establishment of a High School in Vallejo of the semi-public type.” 


A month later the following news item appeared, which shows very significantly 
the pressure from below which caused the public high school to develop in California :“ 

“We understand that it is the intention of the Trustees to organize a High School 
department for the ensuing term. . . . The necessity for a High School department becomes 
more and more obvious every day, and nothing should be allowed to interfere with the 
proposed arrangement. Many of the pupils in Mr. Simonton’s department have been com- 
pelled, so to speak, to remain at a standstill; while there are many in the other classes who 
desire and need promotion. Under the new arrangement it may not be possible to continue 
the school free for more than eight months, but eight months of schooling on a properly 
arranged basis is better than ten months of overcrowded classes and imperfect grading.” 

A news item two weeks later stated that the Board of School Trustees had deter- 
mined to establish a High School department, and that assurances had been given the 
Trustees that a number of pupils from other districts would attend the school, paying 
for their tuition, the revenue from which would help to pay the expenses of the school, 
such as rent, etc.” This in connection with a news note of the week previous stating 
that Mr. Simonton had been re-engaged and would take charge of the High School 
department, leads us to believe that the High School department of the Vallejo Public 
School was started in July, 1868, probably July 20, 1868." 

The establishment of a High School department was evidently not enough to 
please all of the people of Vallejo, for in November of the same year, an editorial in 
the Vallejo Weekly Recorder urged the establishment of a High School for boys in 
Vallejo, “where our youth can be taught all the higher branches of education now 
taught in our academies or colleges.” The inference to be drawn from this editorial 
is that the High School department evidently did not do as high grade work as a regu- 
lar high school. Further agitation for a higher grade institution is noted in December 
of the same year when a news item stated that thirty of the public spirited gentlemen 
of the city were willing to donate twenty acres of land for a college school.” The 
inference of the editorial as well as the previous one quoted is that such a school would 
have been semi-public in control and support. 

The High School department seems to have been simply a transition stage in the 
development of a High School in Vallejo. In November, 1869, the Board of Trustees 
planned a new building to take care of the higher grammar grades and the high school 
department.” The completion of this building evidently brought about the organization 
of a regular high school, as shown by the following news note found in the Recorder 
for April 15, 1870:° 





*Sketches of the beginnings of high school education in San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Nevada City, San Jose, and Grass Valley have appeared in previous issues of THE 
QUARTERLY. 

“Vallejo Weekly Recorder, May 16, 1868. 

“Thid., June 20, 1868. 

"Op. cit., July 4, 1868. 

ee cit., June 27, 1868, and July 25, 1868. 

"Vallejo Semi-Weekly Recorder, Nov. 20, 1868. 

*Tbid., Dec. 4, 1868. 

"Thid., Nov. 26, 1869. 

Tbid., April 15, 1870. 
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“The examinations will take place in two weeks when the upper grades will be exam- 
ined by a committee of citizens for promotion to the high school to be established as soon 
as the new schoolhouse is finished.” 

In a news note of June 28, 1870, we find the term “High School department” 
again used, when it is stated that G. W. Simonton (the former Principal), was elected 
Principal of the High School department in which was to be included the first grade 
of the Grammar School. On July 12, 1870, W. F. Roe was elected teacher of classics 
in the High School, school having begun the day before.*” The inclusion of the first 
Grammar grade in the High School is also noted from news items in the Vallejo Inde- 
pendent (a contemporary of the Recorder) in June, 1872. One of these items mentions 
Geometry being taught in the First Grade. 

The first graduating class from the regular High School mentioned in either of the 
Vallejo newspapers, which form the only source of information of the High School 
establishment at Vallejo, completed their course in July, 1873. The number in the class 
was four. 


g. The Oakland High School 


In October, 1867, J. B. McChesney, formerly Principal of the Nevada City High 
School, organized the first grammar department of the Public Schools of Oakland. 
There were found to be fifteen pupils ready for the work of the first grade. At the 
close of the school year in May, 1868, nine graduated from the Grammar Department, 
and were desirous of commencing a more advanced course of study. Owing, however, 
to the small number prepared ior such a course, the Board of Education deemed it 
inadvisable to establish instructional facilities higher than the grammar grades at the 
time. The following year seventeen additional pupils were graduated from the Gram- 
mar Department and as most of these together with those graduated the previous year 
desired to continue their studies in the public schools, the Board of Education decided 
to establish a High School. 

The school opened on July 12, 1869, with a class of twenty-nine pupils. It was at 
first necessary to place the young High School in the same room with the first Gram- 
mar grade, where both were taught by the principal. But after a time, when the prin- 
cipal found it difficult to teach both the beginning class in High School and the first 
grade, in addition to superintending both a primary and grammar school, he was given 
an assistant teacher to help him with his teaching burdens. 

Each year for the following two years a High School class was added until the 
full three-year course was complete in 1871. In July of this year a new building was 
erected specifically for the High School, and this seems to have brought about a con- 
siderable improvement in conditions, for McChesney said :"” 

“Heretofore, it [the High School] had existed as an adjunct to a grammar school, 
and to a considerable extent, was made secondary to it.” 


h. The Santa Clara High School 


The first mention of a High School in Santa Clara was at the end of the spring 
term of the school year of 1867-68 when nine pupils were promoted from the first 
Grade of the Santa Clara Public School to the High School Grade or Class.* The 
school report of the Public School for the month ending August 28, 1868, listed seven in 
the High School Class in addition to the pupils who’ were in the regular First Grade.™ 

The name “High School” did not persist, however, for a school report for the 
month ending January 29, 1869, listed in addition to the lower grades, an Advanced 





, ™Op. cit., June 28, 1870. The first grade means the highest grade rather than the 
owest. 

12D. cit., July 12, 1870. 

me hay lois 4, 1872, and June 5, 1872. 

ip. cit., June 14, ° 

Oakland Superintendent of Public Schools, Third Annual Report, year ending june 
30, 1873. Report of the High School Principal to the Superintendent, pp. 47-49. is 
entire section taken from this reference. 

Santa Clara Union, June 10, 1868. 

*Tbid., Sept. 9, 1868. 
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Grade in place of the High School class previously listed. The people making it up 
were the same, the number having decreased from the seven who started to three. 
These three were carried through the year and graduated at the closing exercises of 
the Public School May 28, 1869.” 


The Santa Clara Public School carried this Advanced Grade as a part of its course 
of study for several years, five pupils being listed in it in the report for the school 
month ending August 6, 1869." The report for the month ending March 25, 1870, 
showed only one student in the Advanced Grade.™ 


Unfortunately there is a lamentable lack of evidence as to the method by which 
this Advanced Grade finally became expanded into the Santa Clara High School. 
According to the Public School Reporter, a monthly newspaper printed by the students 
of the Santa Clara School, the course of study of the Advanced Grade was only a year 
in length, and such subjects were offered as Algebra, Geometry, Composition and 
Rhetoric, Philosophy, Bookkeeping and Vocal Culture."* There were at this time six 
members of the Advanced Grade. According to the opinion of an early graduate of the 
High School, Superior Judge P. F. Gosbey, the term “High School” began to be used 
about the year 1872. Judge Gosbey, who graduated in 1875, states that he recalls several 
classes graduating before his own. At the time of his graduation the High School 
course of study was only two years in length, and did not contain any foreign languages 
at all in the course.“* Substantially the same course of study continued to be followed 
for the next few years, for in 1880 a report of the meeting of the Board of Education 
of Santa Clara gave the High School course of study, and it consisted of a two-year 
curriculum, without foreign languages of any kind.’ 


So far as can be ascertained the Principal of the Santa Clara Public School, who 
first began to offer Advanced Grade work in connection with the lower grades, was 
C. B. Towle, who became Principal in the summer of 1868,"" and who left at the end 
of the spring term of 1871. It was stated that one of the reasons, among others, why 
Mr. Towle was released from his position, was that he spent his time teaching the 
higher branches of mathematics, instead of the more practical subjects such as penman- 
ship and bookkeeping.” 

It is evident from this review of the development of the High School in Santa 
Clara that the terms “High School” and “Advanced Grade,” were regarded in this 
case as being almost synonymous; for it is seen that the “Advanced” pupils who were 
promoted out of the First Grade at the end of the spring term of 1868 were promoted 
to the “High School,” and a few months later the same class is called the “Advanced 
Grade.” This advanced work was continued under the name of the “Advanced Grade” 
for a few years, and then it became known again as the “High School.” The course of 
the High School as late as 1880 was quite similar to the Advanced Grade, but extended 
over two years instead of one. 


i. The Stockton High School 


The Stockton High School was not organized until 1870. However, before this 
organization could be effected, the way had to be prepared for it by grading the schools. 
During the 1850’s the common schools of the city struggled along as best they could 
as mixed, ungraded schools, but this was all changed in 1861. In that year the Board 
of Education resolved to grade and systematize the schools. The school system of 
Boston was taken as a model and the schools were graded. At the same time such 
advanced studies as Latin, algebra, rhetoric and geometry were offered in the boys’ 


grammar school." The first mention of a high school for the city of Stockton is found 





**Op. cit., Feb. 3, 1869 

Santa Clara News, May 29, 1869. 

“Tbid., Aug. 14, 1869. 

"Santa Clara Public School Reporter, April, 1870. 

“*Tbid., February, 1871. 

“8 rom a statement of tote es F. Gosbey of San Jose to the writer. 
Santa Clara Journal, July 1880. 

"Santa Clara Union, Feb. 34 

“Santa Clara News, "June 17, 871. 

™"Hollembeak, History of Stockton Schools, passim and p. 34. 
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in the report of George S. Ladd, Superintendent of City Public Schools. He stated in 
his report :*” 

“With the completion of the new building it has been the intention of the present 
Board to offer those facilities for pursuing a higher grade of studies, which in our city can 
only be acquired by going to a distant town, and as soon as circumstances will allow, we 
hope and trust that the Department of Philosophical Apparatus will be enlarged and a 
library attached, that students may prepare here for the classical or scientific courses with- 
out expense or temptations to attend school away from home, so that it will offer to the 
young men and women of the city and surrounding country all the inducements of a well 
stocked seminary.” 

On December 9, 1869, the Committee on Schools and Teachers of the Board rec- 
ommended that the Board establish twelve schools in the city, of which one was to be 
a high school. At this meeting Mr. A. H. Randall was elected Principal and Miss A. 
Loomis, Assistant teacher in the High School.’” 

From a report of Superintendent Ladd to the Board of Education in January, 
1870, we find that there were 43 enrolled in the High School. The first class to gradu- 
ate consisted of three students, and upon graduation they were given their first grade 
certificates to teach by the County Board of Examination. This occurred in December, 
1870.'* 


j. The Marysville High School 


Although a regular high school was not established in Marysville until 1871, a 
grammar school was conducted there for many years and gave advanced subjects, and 
no doubt ranked with the high schools and high school departments of the smaller cities 
of the State. D. C. Stone, who began teaching there in 1854, conducted a grammar 
school, which in 1867 offered among its subjects algebra, natural philosophy, geometry, 
physical geography, physiology, bookkeeping and the natural sciences.” A news note 
in July, 1865, refers to this school as the “High School,” but a careful check of the 
newspapers of the period and the State Reports do not show that this school was 
regarded as a regular high school. It is probable that the grammar school itself ex- 
tended back to about the time Mr. Stone went to Marysville in 1854. It is certain that 
as early as 1860 the schools at Marysville were properly graded, and that a grammar 
department was conducted as a part of the public school. 

It would seem that regardless of its cognomen, the grammar school as conducted 
in 1867 would be entitled to recognition as a high school or high school department, 
for the subjects taught in it were fully as advanced, with the exception of foreign 
languages, as any of those in the other small city high schools of this period. The 
equipment consisted of a fine set of philosophical apparatus, terrestrial and celestial 
globes, a full set of Guyot’s wall maps, an excellent library, and a very fine school 
cabinet of minerals.” The editor of the Marysville Appeal stated at this time that the 
school, although ranked simply as a grammar school, was quite equal to a high school 
in its range of studies.™ 

A news note in 1870 giving the list of teachers elected for the ensuing term shows 
that in that year a teacher of the French and German languages was employ 

In the summer of 1871 the question of a regular high school began to be agitated, 
the Daily Appeal being particularly active in the movement. In an editorial the Appeal 
voiced the particular reasons for establishing a high school in Marysville to be as 
follows :” 

1. The value of keeping boys at home under the supervision of their parents. 


“8*Stockton Weekly Independent, Sept. 11, 1869, quoted from Report of Superintendent 
°Tbid., Dec. 11, 1869, taken from report of the Board of Education meeting of Dec. 9, 


*Thid., Dec. 31, 1870, taken from report of meeting of Board of Education of Dec. 
27, 1870, and from news note. 

Marysville Weekly Appeal, Aug. 3, 1867, a write-up of the school closing exercises. 

Marysville Daily Appeal, Nov. * 1860. 

Marysville Weekly Appeal, Aug. 3 , 1867. 

™Tbid., Aug. 3, 1867. 

Marysville Daily Standard, Sept. 13, 1870. 

%Marysville Daily Appeal, Sept. 24, 1871. 
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2. The fact that children of poor parents would be unable to pursue their studies 
further without a local high school. 

3. Also the fact that few parents wanted to send their daughters away for high 
school training. 

Finally on September 25, 1871, at a meeting of the Board of Education the Mayor 
of the city, who was also a member of the Board, brought up the matter of establishing 
a high school. He stated that the City Council would subscribe $1,000 to the establish- 
ment of such an institution for the city. The Board then passed the motion of Judge 
Merrill to establish a high school, and Mr. A. G. Drake was elected teacher of the new 
institution at a salary of $1,800 per year.” Sixteen scholars enrolled in the High 
School in January, 1872. 

The first commencement exercises of the Marysville High School were held on 
June 26, 1874, at the Marysville Theater in the presence of a large audience of relatives 
and friends of the graduating class. A program consisting of declamations, readings 
and music was given. The Reverend Doctor Mathews, who made a short address, 
presented diplomas to the five members of the class, three boys and two girls. They 
gave a gift to Mr. Drake, who had taught the class from the inception of the regular 
high school.” 

In the autumn of 1878 the High School and the grammar department were com- 
bined and the studies of the two departments were jumbled together. As a result the 
school suffered very much. In January, 1879, the Board undertook a thorough reor- 
ganization, segregating the two departments, dismissing the High School teacher as 
well as two from the lower grades, and adopting a new course of studies for the High 
School department.” 


k. The Los Angeles High School 


In Los Angeles the foundation for a high school may be said to have been laid by 
Dr. T. H. Rose, who went to that city in 1866 to take charge of the Boys’ Grammar 
School. When he first started he found only 17 pupils in attendance with home-made 
redwood benches for equipment. Out of his own pocket he purchased $500 worth of 
furniture, being later reimbursed by the Board. Five years later he had developed a 
strong grammar school of 60 scholars, with a course of study which included algebra, 
Latin and philosophy.” The following year chemistry was also taught in the Boys’ 
Grammar School.™ 

On July 27, 1872, the cornerstone of a new schoolhouse was laid on Telegraph 
Hill. This schoolhouse in the newspaper write-up was called the new “Los Angeles 
High School.” * On November 23 of the same year a news item stated that the Board 
of Education was considering the propriety of organizing a High School in the new 
schoolhouse for advanced pupils who had passed successfully through the Grammar 
Schools. 

Dr. Rose resigned his position in the latter part of 1872, having left for a year in 
Europe.™ On December 23, 1872, the Board of Education elected Professor A. G. 
Brown Principal of the High School to be established and Superintendent of City 
Schools. Professor Brown came to the position highly recommended and with several 
years experience in the Southern States." The schools re-opened on January 20, 
1873," and since later news reports state that the High School was organized in Janu- 
ary, 1873, it is fair to assume that this may be taken as the true date of the opening of 
the Los Angeles High School."* The High School occupied the new school building 


"Op. cit., Sept. 26, 1871. 
**Op. cit., Te 3, 1872. 





Op. cit., June 27, _ 
arysville Weekly A eal, Jan. 3, , sos 24, 1879. 

Tos Angeles yA ly News, Dec. 23, 

aan uly 6, 1 
, July 27, 1072. 
ov. 23, 1872. 

wba” Nov. 30, 1872. 

167 og Angeles Evening Express, Dec. 24, 1872. 

“Tbid., Jan. 20, 1873. 

**Tbid., Feb. 15, 1873, May 24, 1873, and June 7, 1873. 
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together with the Boys’ Grammar School, the Girls’ Grammar School, and two divi- 
sions of the Primary School.” 

The first public High School examination was held June 6, 1873, and attracted a 
large number of parents and friends of the pupils.’ 

Professor Brown resigned his position, assigning as a reason the fact that the 
Board of Education would not make the High School a preparatory school to the State 
University.“ He was succeeded by Dr. Luckey, who had formerly been President of 
the San Jose State Normal School. Dr. Luckey entered upon his duties September 1, 
1873."° 

Under Dr. Luckey’s leadership, the first high school class was graduated in Turn- 
verein Hall, May 28, 1875. The class numbered four girls and two boys. At this time 
the enrollment of the High School totaled 37. After the graduation exercises, a com- 
plimentary dance was given to the graduates.” 


It should be noted in connection with the Los Angeles High School that although 
some writers give credit for the first establishment of the school to Dr. Luckey, the 
evidence points to Dr. Rose as the man who paved the way for the High School with 
his well-organized Grammar School, and to Professor Brown as the man who first 
actually organized the High School. 


1, The Petaluma High School 


A high school was first established in Petaluma in the early part of 1854 by Pro- 
fessor E. S. Lippett. This school was divided into Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, 
and High School departments. A small rate bill was charged the students of each 
department varying from 75c per month in the Primary department to $2 per month 
in the High School department.“ The High School department opened with about 
twenty pupils and at the end of the second term had increased to some sixty young 
men and women.“ The Principal inserted the following advertisement in the Petaluma 
paper :“* 

“Petaluma Public School 

“The next session of this school will commence on Monday, July 18, under the con- 
tinued superintendence of Professor Lippett, assisted by Mrs. A. A. Haskell in the Gram- 
mar and High School Department... . The school now comprises all grades from Primary 
to High School. The ancient and modern languages are taught without extra cost, as well 
as the sciences and higher mathematics. Pupils from abroad will find the rates of tuition 
about one-fourth that of other schools of the same grade in the State. Board can be 
obtained in private families at lower rates than in other towns. A few young ladies can be 
boarded in the family of the Principal, and be subject to his watch-care and restraint. 
Music on the piano and guitar given by competent teachers at usual rates. It is the deter- 
mination of the Trustees and Principal to make the school every way worthy of public 
patronage, and equal to the best Private School in the State, while the price of tuition is 
less than any other school of equal grade. For further particulars address the Trustees or 


Principal. 
“E. S. Lippert.” 


Professor Lippett wrote articles for the newspapers in both November and De- 
cember of 1864, urging that the High School department be provided with rooms of its 
own. It seems that he had been seating the High School department in the same room 
with the Grammar department.” He urged that a new building be erected capable of 
accommodating the students of the school. He stated that although it had been sug- 
gested that the High School department should be abandoned to relieve the need for a 
new building, this would not be advisable, for the loss of the High School department 
would not enlarge the rooms for the lower grades and it would largely detract from 


Op. cit., Jan. 3, 1873. 

Op. cit., jon 7, 1873. 

Op. cit., July 28, and Aug. 1, 1873. 

2Op. cit., Aug. 28, and Sept. 1, 1873. 

48QOp. cit., May 29, 1875. 

Sonoma County Journal, Jan. 15, 1864. 
“8Petaluma Journal and Argus, Nov. 24, 1864. 
“*Thid., June 23, 1864. 

“"Ibid., Nov. 24, and Dec. 1, 1864. 
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the influence of the school. He also mentioned the fact that 30 pupils had attended the 
school from other parts of the State.” 

The evidence is not clear as to just how long this High School was continued. A 
check of Petaluma newspapers does not reveal the date that high school work was 
discontinued, but the following note in the California Teacher shows that the High 
School department was in evidence in 1866: 

“Petaluma has a fine school under the direction of Prof. Lippett, who is an earnest, 
capable and enthusiastic educator. The High School department is largely attended by 
advanced pupils, who outrank the students of some of the so-called ‘colleges.’ ” 

Professor Lippett resigned as Principal of the Petaluma Public School in July, 
1867, Mr. A. W. Brodt taking his place.” A monthly report of the school in September, 
1867, showed only three departments in the school—Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar. 

Soon after resigning from the Public School principalship, Professor Lippett 
opened a private school to take care of the needs of the city for advanced instruction 
(October, 1867).’" In the following June, 1868, he completed a new building for his 
school,” which in later years was to house the public Petaluma High School.™ 

The people of Petaluma were forced to depend upon private schools for secondary 
education until July 8, 1873, when the Petaluma High School opened in the old Lippett 
School or Institute building with 31 pupils. Professor Charles E. Hutton was selected 
for the first Principal.” The Trustees stated that it was their desire to have the High 
School equal to any in the State, and that they desired to have their graduates fitted to 
enter the State University.” 

Dr. T. H. Rose, formerly Principal of the Boys’ Grammar School of Los Angeles 
succeeded Mr. Hutton to the Principalship, and was himself succeeded by J. W. Mc- 
Clymonds.”" 

In June, 1875, at the High School Examination 38 were examined and 31 were 
either graduated or promoted. The number of graduates in this, the first class, was 
four.” 


m. The Alameda High School 


The Board of School Directors, provided for under the Act of Incorporation of the 
Town of Alameda, approved March 7, 1872, was organized May 20, 1872.” A few 
months later at a meeting of the Board held on November 27, 1872, a member, Nathan 
Porter, was appointed a Committee of one to ascertain on what conditions a suitable 
lot for the erection of a High School building could be obtained.” At a meeting on 
February 5, 1873, the Board recommended to the Town Trustees of Alameda that 
immediate measures be taken to purchase a suitable lot for a High School to take care 
of the increasing educational demands of the Town.™ 


The minutes of the next few meetings tell of the negotiations to secure necessary 
lots for the construction of a High School building.” At the meeting on May 6, 1874, 
Dr. W. P. Gibbons, the President of the Board, who at this time seems to have been 
ex-officio Town Superintendent of Schools by virtue of his position, recommended that 
at the close of the spring term of that year, “the pupils be taken out of the Grammar 
Department and entered upon a Preparatory Department of a High School.” ™ 
. MSOp. cit. Dec. 1, 1864. 
The California Teacher, Vol. IV, Sot 1866, p .76. 
1”Petaluma Journal and Argus, J uly 1 and Aug. 1, 1867. 
1 Thid., Sept. 12, 1867. 
Tbid., Sept. 26, Rg and Jan. 9, 1868. 
*Tbid., June 25, 1 
Petaluma Evenin mg Arcus, May 6, 1873. 
*Tbid., July 29, 1873 
*Tbid., May 6, 1873. 
*Tbid. "Nov. 6, 1874. 
**Tbid., June 4, 1875. 
1” Alameda Board of Education Minute Book, on file in the office of the Board, page 1. 


~*Tbid., 
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At a meeting two weeks later the President was authorized to procure the necessary 
seats for High School purposes. At the meeting on June 17, 1874, the Committee 
appointed for the purpose of procuring a room for the High School reported in favor 
of using the hall over Boehner’s store. At the same meeting a Mr. Johns was elected 
Principal of the first High School. 

On June 2, 1876, Ebenezer L. Knowlton was elected as assistant teacher for the 
High School. His salary was to be $110 per month, and the principal was to receive 
$150 per month.” A High School course of study was presented by the Superintendent 
at the meeting June 14, 1876." On June 21, 1876, Mr. Johns was released from the 
position of Principal of the High School,” and a week later A. F. Craven was elected 
to the position.” 

At the meeting on July 21, 1877, a number of important things relative to the High 
School were done. The Superintendent reported that a number of pupils of the Senior 
class in the High School wished to have their studies so arranged that they could 
receive certificates for teaching at the close of the term. This was so ordered by the 
Board. The study of German and Latin was ordered to be introduced into the first 
grammar grade and the High School. Students of the first grade desiring to study 
German or Latin were to be excused from the study of Word Analysis.’” 


Four students were promoted from the Middle Class of the High School to the 
Senior Class according to the record of promotions published June 2, 1877." This class 
was the first one to graduate from the Alameda High School, this event occurring in 
June, 1878. The graduation exercises consisted of essays, recitations, declamations 
and music. The first class was made up of five girls. 

At the meeting on June 10, 1878, it was ordered that a vacant teaching position in 
one of the lower grades should be given to that graduate of the High School whose 
average on the examination for graduation and examination for certificate should be 
the highest.” 

The High School building after its completion in 1875 housed not only the High 
School classes but a full complement of the lower grades as well, for a list of the 
teachers at the High School building as presented at the Board meeting January 25, 
1879, included all grades from the eighth to the first, as well as the High School.™ 


It appears that the High School at Alameda did not pass through the evolutionary 
stages noted in some of the earlier high schools. This was probably due to the prox- 
imity of Alameda to Oakland and San Francisco, where High Schools had earlier 
been established. The two district schools, Encinal and Alameda, which had been con- 
solidated when the town of Alameda was incorporated, had maintained graded 
schools for a few years and at the time of the organization of the Board of Education, 
there were first-grade scholars in both schools who were almost ready for High 
School.’ 


n. The Santa Cruz High School 


According to the evidence available, the Santa Cruz High School began first with 
the election of H. E. Makinney, to teach the Grammar and High School Grade (with 
the help of a half-day assistant), and to act as Principal of all the grades. This was 
in July, 1872." The following note was found in the Santa Cruz Sentinel of January 
11, 1873 7°" 

*Op. cit., p. 73. 


1%8Op. cit., p. 77. 

™Op. cit., A 139. 
On. cit., p. 141. 
**Op. cit., p. 142. 
Op. cit., p. 144. 


ey cit., p. 173. 

1% Alameda Encinal, June 2, 1877. 

*?Tbid., June 8, 1878. 

1%QOp. cit., p. 210. 

%Op. cit., p. 311. 

% Alameda Encinal, 1878. “History of Alameda Schools.” 
1% Santa Cruz Sentinel, July 13, 1872. 

*"Tbid., Jan. 11, 1873. 
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“Mr. Makinney’s Department will be limited to 40 pupils with grammar and high 
school studies, thus giving him time for his duties as Principal.” 

The school report for the month ending August 14, 1874, listed 14 pupils in the 
First Class of the High School, and 20 in the Second Class, with Mr. V. Rattan as 
teacher.” The report of the High School for the month ending May 7, 1875, listed 8 
in the First Class, 17 in the Second Class and 6 in the Select Course.” The evidence 
is not clear as to whether these figures included part of the First Grammar Grade 
which was taught with the High School at this time by the Principal. However, the 
High School at the beginning of the next fall term was placed on a classification more 
in accord with the practice of the day, 3 pupils being listed in the Middle Class and 9 
in the Junior Class for the school month ending October 22, 1875." W.W. Anderson 
took charge of the High School classes in addition to his supervision of the lower 
grades in the winter of 1876, and under his guidance the first class was graduated 
June 7, 1878." It consisted of two boys and two girls, who were addressed at the 
exercises by the Reverend S. H. Wiley. 

Although a determined fight was made upon the High School during the school 
year of 1880-81, its value having been questioned and its discontinuance having been 
urged by some, the storm was weathered successfully and it was retained in the public 
school system of the city.” 


o. The Santa Rosa High School 


In the public school of the Court House School District,“* Dr. O’Neill, the Prin- 
cipal, as early as 1867, taught such subjects as algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
physiology.“ A report of the public school for the second month of the autumn term, 
1868 (J. W. Anderson, Principal), reveals the following interesting facts :"” 


Scuoot Report (Court House Scnoor District) 














Whole Number Average 
Department Enrolled Attendance 
Sub-Primary 35 28 
Primary 47 36 
Intermediate 51 44 
Grammar and High School 88 80 
221 188 


There is no evidence to indicate to what extent this was a real High School depart- 
ment. At any rate it must have languished, as did the embryo High School which had 
been started at Petaluma by Professor Lippett. There is no mention of a high school 
for many years afterward in the press of the city. Perhaps one reason for this was 
that in 1871 the Pacific Methodist College was located in Santa Rosa and a year later 
the Christian College was also located there,” and as these two colleges seem to have 
given more secondary and even elementary education than collegiate, they retarded the 
development of a public high school for some time. 

The city of Santa Rosa grew rapidly in the early “seventies,” and as it grew, the 
enrollment in the public schools steadily increased. The schools were well graded and 
possibly taught some advanced subjects during this period. The evidence is not clear. 
However, specific mention of a High School is noted in January, 1876, when a published 
listing of the teachers and pupils of the schools revealed nine lower grades and a High 
School grade or department with Melville Dozier as teacher, and Principal of the entire 


Op. cit., Aug. 22, 1874. 
Op. cit., May 15, 1875. 
Op. cit., Oct. 30, 1875. 
OP. cit., June 15, 1878. 
=e cit., Feb. 3, 1859. 
This school district included the Fon rt of the city of Santa Rosa. 
**The Sonoma Democrat (Santa ), Dec. 21, 1867, from list of subjects given in 
the ats examination. 
Tbid., 4s 3, 1868. 
Robert A. one son, Historical and Descriptive Sketch of Sonoma County, Cali- 
fornia BN hia, 1877), pp. 78-79. 
Sonoma Democrat, 18 0-75, passim. 
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school staff. Thirty pupils were listed in this High School. At the end of the term 
in May, 1876, a record of the students of the public schools as they stood on the term 
examinations was published. This record listed two classes in the High School with 62 
pupils.” There seems to be an apparent conflict here, inasmuch as in January only 30 
pupils are noted in the High School, while three months later 62 are listed. As noted 
above, however, the January listing showed nine grades lower than the High School, 
and since the term “High School” in that period was a flexible one, it is possible that 
the upper class of the nine lower grades listed in January might have been considered 
as the lower High School class in May. 

The fall term of the Santa Rosa Public School began July 17, 1876. At that time 
the High School department had as its two teachers Melville Dozier and Mrs. Jennie 
Piatt.” 

The first graduation with public Commencement exercises was held in June, 1878, 
in Ridgway Hall before a large audience. The class consisted of eight girls and two 
boys. The address to the graduates was delivered by Hon. G. A. Johnson, and the 
diplomas conferred by the Principal, Mr. Dozier.™ The news note reporting this affair 
referred to this class as the first class to graduate from the Santa Rosa High School, 
but an item reporting a meeting of the High School Alumni Association in June, 1887, 
listed a representative of the class of 1877 (David Anderson). In the program of this 
meeting, histories of their classes were recited by representatives of the following 
classes: 1877, 1878, 1880, 1883, 1885 and 1886.” : 

Therefore it would appear from the above that a class must have finished the 
course without receiving diplomas at public graduation exercises. This would not be out 
of the ordinary, for the Sacramento High School was conducted some few years before 
diplomas of graduation were given to the finishing classes.” 

It is probable that the public High School as a continuous institution at Santa 
Rosa really began with the giving of advanced courses in the school year of 1874-75. 
The evidence on this point is not clear. Some of the later Annual Reports of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction give this date for the organization of the Santa 
Rosa High School, but as the dates given in these reports do not always agree either 
with the dates given in like reports or with other evidence, they have not been relied 
upon. The date 1874-75 would be correct for the beginning of the High School, if a 
class was graduated in the spring of 1877, since the length of the usual high school 
course of this period was three years. This is assuming, of course, that a class each 
year was added, in accordance with the usual custom in establishing a new high school. 

During the school year of 1877-78 the High School was the subject of considerable 
criticism and attack. In December, 1877, a petition was circulated widely in the city 
asking that the legislative Act approved March 28, 1876, creating the Board of Educa- 
tion of Santa Rosa be repealed. In support of this petition a number of reasons were 
given, one of which was that the tax levied under this Act for the maintenance of 
common schools was unnecessary, because it was used for the maintenance of a high 
school. In the minds of those sponsoring the petition such a school was not needed 
because of the existence of the two colleges in the city. According to another supporter 
of the petition, the idea was to restrict the teaching in the common school to that which 
was useful, and to leave to private enterprise an open field for the teaching of that 
which was ornamental.™ 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Board of Education in May, 1880, the Board 
adopted the following resolution discontinuing the High School :” 

“Resolved, That this Board being in favor of keeping the schools open for ten months, 
and believing that this cannot be done with the High School during the ensuing year, 


therefore recommend that the High School be discontinued during the next school year, 
and that all the funds be devoted to the maintenance of the grades allowed by statute.” 


Op. cit., Jan. 29, 1876. 

Santa Rosa Deity Democrat, ogg 10, 1876. 

Santa Rosa Weekly Times, July 20, 1876. 

*1Sonoma Democrat, June 15, 1878. 

™Santa Rosa Republican, June 9, 1887. : L 
See review of Sacramento High School in preceding article. 
*Sonoma Democrat, Dec. 29, 1877. 

“Tbid., May 15, 1880. 
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Judging by the language of this resolution the action of the Constitution of 1879 in 
cutting off State aid from High Schools was most likely the cause of this action of the 
Board of Education. The proximity of nearby colleges affording secondary educational 
advantages must undoubtedly also have influenced their action. It was not until 1883 
that another graduating class was turned out of the Santa Rosa High School.” 


p. The Gilroy High School 


The development of the Gilroy High School shows again the vague line of demar- 
cation between the work of the Grammar Grades and the High School. The report of 
the promotions of the Gilroy Public School for the year ending June, 1877, listed 8 
pupils as being promoted from the third division of the High School to the second 
division and 13 as being promoted from the first division of the Grammar School to 
the third division of the High School.” However, no high school department is men- 
tioned in reports a year later, when a class of eight was noted as constituting the Ad- 
vanced Grade.™ This class of eight proved to be the same class which had the year 
before been promoted to the second division of the High School, as then organized. 

At the end of the school year of 1878-79, a news reference was made to an enter- 
tainment given by the pupils of the High School for the reduction of the debt on the 
apparatus purchased for the school.” This, coupled with the following editorial 
occasioned by the graduation of the first high school graduating class in Gilroy, defi- 
nitely fixes the date for the establishment of the Gilroy High School as a High School 
instead of simply an Advanced Grade, as the school year, 1878-79. 


“Our High School 

“This special department of our school was opened about a year ago, although prior 
to that time a preparatory training was given to those who were ambitious to enter upon 
the teaching profession.” 

The first class to graduate from the Gilroy High School received their diplomas 
in June, 1880. From a statement of the Principal, A. W. Oliver, it would seem that 
there were earlier graduates from the Advanced Grade, but none had been given 
regular diplomas of graduation before.™ 


q. High School Development in Other Centers Prior to 1879 

In addition to the sixteen regularly organized public high schools, which were in 
existence at the time of the Constitutional Convention of 1879, there were a number 
of other places where beginnings had been made in public secondary schools. In most 
cases these embryonic high schools were due to the zeal of some ambitious teacher, 
who at the time was in charge of the common or grammar school of the community, 
and who simply extended the subject offerings of the common school. 

The public school teachers of California were invited by State Superintendent 
Paul L. Hubbs to meet “at the High School in the city of Benicia” on August 12, 
1856. The reporter of the San Francisco paper covering this Institute or Convention 
told of the various institutions of learning in Benicia, and among them he mentioned 
the Benicia High School.” The County Superintendent of Solano County, however, 
reported this as a Grammar School in 1854-55, with C. J. Flatt as teacher.™ A little 
later Flatt is reported to have been at the head of a private school for boys at Benicia.™ 
Evidence does not show to what extent the Benicia High School as reported in 1856 
was a real High School, or as to whether it was public or private. 

The California Teacher for March, 1865, mentioned the Placerville High School as 
having been organized about six months previously, and stated that it was then in a 


Santa Rosa Republican, June 9, 1887. 

"Gilroy Advocate, = 23, 1877. 

*8Tbid., June 15, 1878 

“Tbid., June 7, 1879. 

2°Thid., June 12, 1880, 

Thid. 

*°San Francisco Daily Bulletin, Aug. 13, 1856. 
- Fifth Annual State Supts. Report for 1856, Section on County Superintendents 
eports. 

=. es Munro-Fraser, History of Solano County (San Francisco, 1870), p. 166. 
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flourishing condition under the management of Benjamin F. Morrison, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Nantucket High School. Mr. Morrison was stated to have been an able 
and experienced teacher and a holder of the State Educational Diploma.” 


The State Superintendent’s Report for 1866-67 gave a list of the holders of the 
State Educational Diploma, together with the position held by them. This list included 
the name of D. C. Pearson of Eureka and gave his position as teacher of the High 
School.” The California Teacher for January, 1868, published the report of the 
Eureka High School for the school year ending September 20, 1867." A careful search 
of the files of the Eureka papers during the “seventies” failed to show any evidence of 
a High School organization, although there were occasional references to the “High 
School” room of the school building. The possibility is that the school there was an 
Advanced Grade rather than a High School, for references were also made to the Ad- 
vanced Grade in the newspapers of this period.™ 


From the report of County Superintendent Watson of Nevada County in 1873, it 
is found that a High School department was in operation at North San Juan in the 
autumn of 1873 when Frank Power, who had for a number of years served as the 
Principal of the Nevada City High School, was Principal of the North San Juan 
School. The following quotation from the County Superintendent’s report describes 
this school.” 


“There are two schools, one Primary and one High School—Frank Power (County 
Superintendent-elect) teaches the High School. The branches taught in Power’s department 
are arithmetic, grammar, geography, philosophy, physiology, algebra, history, orthography 
and a class in Latin. The high school has a set of anatomical charts and a complete skele- 
ton. The library is the largest and best selected in the county. It contains 600 volumes of 
standard historical, biographical and miscellaneous works, besides having on file most of 
the standard periodicals such as the Atlantic Monthly, Westminster Review, Edinburgh 
Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, etc.” 


In the summer of 1875 the trustees of Crystal School District (Suisun City), in 
view of the rapidly increasing number of resident school children and the numerous 
applications for the admission of non-residents, decided to employ an additional teacher 
and open a High School department for the accommodation of pupils of the higher 
grades.”* Previous to this there was at the end of the spring term of 1875 five pupils 
in the Advanced Grade.™ There were four departments of the school: primary, inter- 
mediate, grammar and high school. C. W. Childs was the teacher of the High School 
and Principal of the School. The tuition rate for non-residents was $20 per term for 
the High School department.” 


A report for the Suisun High School for the month ending June 2, 1876, listed 37 
students in the High School.** This High School continued through the year 1876, for 
a news note states that there were 36 students listed in the High School for the school 
month ending October 27, 1876."* It is stated that pupils who graduated from this 
school were fully prepared for the State University or the State Normal School.™* The 
High School department was evidently discontinued some time between 1876 and 1879, 
for the Solano Republican of Suisun for the years 1879 and 1880, although listing the 
intermediate and grammar departments, fails to mention a High School department. 


California Teacher, Vol. 11, March, 1865. 

Second Biennial State one Report for 1866-67, p. 91. 
California Teacher, Vol. V., January, 1868. 
Humboldt Times (Eureka), 1870-79, passim. 

Nevada Daily Transcript, Nov. 2, 1873, County Supts. Report. 
™°Solano Republican (Suisun), July 22, 1875, Editorial. 
*“Tbid., May 13, 1875. 

™2Tbid., July 22, 1875. 

™*Tbid., June 1, 1876. 

*4Tbid., Nov. 2, 1876. 

™8Tbid., Nov. 4, 1875. 
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A FRIEND AND PATRON OF EDUCATION 


An Acknowledgment and Appreciation 
BY THE EDITOR 


It will be no news to the school people of California to be told that 
William Randolph Hearst is a great friend of public education. Those 
who have followed his journalistic career know well that his chain of 
daily newspapers from Boston to San Francisco and from Chicago 
to Atlanta have been the outstanding champions and defenders of 
public education throughout this period of national financial de- 
pression, as well as in fairer days. 

The Hearst papers have carried ringing editorials in defense of 
the public school system, its modern courses of study, and on behalf 
of a higher standard for teachers, with improved financial status. Mr. 
Hearst believes with Washington, Jefferson, Franklin and the later 
Horace Mann that the only secure foundation upon which a demo- 
cratic government can rest is the education of all of the people. 

But William Randolph Hearst is more than a friend of educa- 
tion; he is also one of its notable patrons. To be a patron of education 
one must first be its friend, but it is not given to all the friends of 
education to become its generous patrons. 

We are prompted to make these observations in the CALIFORNIA 
QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION for the simple reason that 
without Mr. Hearst’s generous help THE QUARTERLY probably 
would not have been published this school year. For the two preceding 
years the financial depression, affecting teachers, schools and adver- 
tisers alike, piled up an alarming deficit for an organization that has 
been compelled to work from the beginning without capital or surplus. 
In August Mr. Hearst personally interviewed a committee, composed 
of Dr. W. W. Kemp, Dean of the School of Education, University of 
California, Dr. Frank C. Touton, Vice-President of the University 
of Southern California, and the writer, on the affairs of the Society 
and the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY. Within a few days thereafter a 
vigorous campaign was instituted by the San Francisco Examiner and 
other Hearst papers in California on behalf of greater support for 
THE QUARTERLY, followed later by checks for such substantial 
amounts as to guarantee the issuance of the October and January 
numbers of THE QUARTERLY. With Mr. Hearst’s generous and very 
gracious assistance over the present emergency and with the increased 
heart this assistance has given the secondary school people of the 
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state, we confidently expect to see the standard of ‘THE QUARTERLY 
unimpaired and its services enhanced to the secondary schools and 
colleges of the state. 


There are filial, as well as philosophical, reasons why William 
Randolph Hearst finds satisfaction and joy in being both a friend and 
a patron of education. Did not his great mother, Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst, whom Annie Laurie characterized as one who “had the 
heart of a woman, the gaiety of a child, and the brains of a man,” 
devote much of her time and talents and resources to philanthropic 
work in the field of education? She established kindergartens in San 
Francisco, Washington and Lead, South Dakota, libraries in numer- 
ous places, scholarships for women at the University of California, 
sponsored a commission and a competition, open to the world, for a 
great permanent plan of architectural design for the University of 
California, and erected the Hearst Memorial Mining Building as a 
memorial to her husband, the late United States Senator George 
Hearst. Some of her brain children have been reared to maturity by 
her son, and only a few years ago he gave to the University of Cali- 
fornia the most complete and enduring gymnasium for women in 
the United States, the Phoebe A. Hearst Gymnasium for Women, 
as a memorial to the life and work of his mother. 

The men and women in the secondary schools and colleges of 
California who have given intellectual sponsorship to the CALIFOR- 
NIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION are profoundly appre- 
ciative and grateful to Mr. Hearst for his generous help in 1933-34. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF CONTENTS 
We wonder whether our readers will 


COLLEGES THEN AND NOW 
Figures recently made public on the en- 








not discover some educational trends in 
the titles of articles appearing in this 
number. 

“Qualities of Leadership” — Deutsch; 
“Core Curriculum for Social Intelligence” 
—Bird, McDaniel and Eweit; “Lingering 
Scholasticism in Citizenship Training”— 
Davidson; “Social Change and the Func- 
tion of the School”—La Piere; “Student 
Conduct and School Success”—Elliott ; 
“The Three C’s, (character, culture, citi- 
zenship) of Secondary Education”—Strat- 
ton; and then “A Tentative Plan for Re- 
organization of Secondary School Curri- 
cula”—Weersing. Not much comfort here 
for “standpatters”, or devotees of the “3 
R’s”, or the “fundamentalists”—not even 
for the advocates of “essentials.” 


rollment at California colleges disclose 
one of the most spectacular developments 
of the past generation. 

When Stanford was established by the 
then U. S. Senator Leland Stanford, in 
1892, the dean of the University of Cali- 
fornia lifted his voice in warning and 
disapproval. California high schools, he 
said, were preparing only 500 students a 
year for higher education, and it was all 
the state university could do to maintain 
itself with the available student material. 

Today the University of California 
alone has 18,337 students, including 6060 
at the Los Angeles branch. Stanford’s en- 
rollment is 3328, while the University of 
Southern California tops it with 3794. 
Others are: Pomona College, 625; Occi- 
dental College, 596; University of Red- 
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lands, 551; Loyola University, 512; St. 
Mary’s College, 473; College of the Paci- 
fic, 454; Whittier College, 427; University 
of Santa Clara, 405; Mills College, 364; 
Scripps College, 187. 


This is by no means a complete list, 
and takes no account of the many tax- 
supported junior colleges. But it is enough 
to indicate that our college population has 
increased many times faster than our 
population as a whole. If higher educa- 
tion measures up to even half the claims 
made for it, California is rapidly becom- 
ing a better-educated and better-led com- 
munity than any in the world’s history. 
We can hear many of our readers regis- 
tering here a vigorous dissent, with which 
we sympathize. The answer doubtless is 
that we are too impatient, and that in 
time we shall reap the benefit of giving 
such large numbers of our young people 
at least some training in how to think and 
how to distinguish truth from error.—Re- 
printed from The San Francisco News, 
January 12, 1934. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

The principle of public education sup- 
ported by taxation now applies in theory 
at least to most of mankind. Only 5 of 
the world’s 67 official nations—Abyssinia, 
Arabia, Bhutan, Monaco and Nepal—may 
not subscribe to the principle, Dr. James 
F. Abel, foreign education specialist, re- 
ports in School Life, the official journal of 
the Federal Office of Education. 

Dr. Abel’s summary, prepared in an- 
swer toarecent request: “List the nations 
without public schools supported by taxa- 
tion,” reveals that even Abyssinia and 
Nepal use some public moneys for educa- 
tion, and Monaco has good schools. 

Moreover, nearly all colonies, protec- 
torates, dependencies and other political 
divisions not commonly termed “national” 
have public school systems, Dr. Abel 
points out. India had public schools 120 
years ago. In 1931 her schools had more 
than 12 million pupils enrolled. 

The French, Japanese and Italian Gov- 
ernments seek to develop educational sys- 
tems suited to the indigenous peoples of 
the colonies. Greenland, the only colony 
of Denmark, has good schools. 

The territorial boundaries of public edu- 
cation have expanded until they include 
most of the inhabited area of the earth. 
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CHARLES C. HUGHES 
Superintendent of the public schools of 
Sacramento during the past twenty-one 
years, has been re-elected for another term 
of four years. Twenty-one plus four 
equals twenty-five—a notable term of 
service in the superintendency of so im- 
portant a city as Sacramento, but no less 
notable than the distinguished service 
Charles C. Hughes has rendered to the 
schools of Sacramento, and to the other 
cities of Alameda and Eureka where he 
served as superintendent prior to going to 
Sacramento. In recognition of Superin- 
tendent Hughes’ continued services to the 
schools of Sacramento, he was honored on 
the evening of January 12 at a public din- 
ner at the Masonic Temple, sponsored by 
the Sacramento Chapter 31 of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, and attended 
by many leading citizens and distinguished 
educators. 


AN INTELLIGENT EDITOR 

Under the caption, “What Is Educa- 
tion?” the San Francisco Chronicle of 
January 9 carried this editorial: 

“An editor who does not like ‘fads’ 
complains because the schools do not give 
a ‘thorough English education.’ ‘Many of 
these soaring eaglets of a “higher” educa- 
tion,’ he says, ‘cannot write two pages in 
approved and grammatical English.’ 

“Probably not. And since writing that 
sort of English is an editor’s job, he as- 
sumes that it is obviously the test of edu- 
cation. 

“But a business man complains that 
school graduates cannot figure accurately 
and do not know the first principles of 
business. A shop foreman complains of 
their dense ignorance of mechanics. A 
scientist laments that, in this scientific 
age, they have no glimmering of the 
forces that move the world around them. 
A politician criticizes them for not know- 
ing how to vote nor caring to learn. And 
a clergyman grieves that they neither re- 
vere God nor respect righteousness. 

“Which of these things is the first func- 
tion of the schools? 

“Let wiser men answer. 

“But one thing is certain. Their first 
purpose is not to inculcate in everybody 
your particular specialty just because it 
happens to be yours.” 
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THE PEOPLE WILL BE FAIR 

Beginning January 1, 1934, the teachers 
of the San Bernardino Valley Union 
Junior College have had the “restoration 
of one-third of the reduction in salary of 
each instructor whose salary was reduced” 
within the period of the depression, ac- 
cording to the action of the Board of 
Trustees on December 15, 1933. This is 
the first case of an upward trend in the 
salaries of teachers to come to our atten- 
tion. It furnishes evidence that the peo- 
ple will be fair in increasing salaries as 
the effects of the depression disappear, as 
they were in the period following the 
World War. BUT, as after the World 
War, organized teachers will again have 
to present all the facts to the people and 
press school administrators and boards of 
education for recognition of their econo- 
mic rights. President Ricciardi and his 
Board of Trustees are to be congratulated 
in leading the march of an upward trend 
in the new era that is approaching. 


STUDYING UNDER THE NEW 
COLLEGE PLAN AT YALE 

Changes which have recently been made 
in the curricula of the undergraduate 
schools call for an increased amount of 
contact between student and_ teacher. 
About half of the students in Yale Col- 
lege may be released, if they desire, from 
a portion of their classroom work in their 
Junior and Senior years, in order that 
they may pursue the study in their fav- 
orite subject more independently and more 
intensively. All undergraduates, more- 
over, are required to do independent read- 
ing and study during the reading periods. 
Direction and guidance are needed, for the 
men who are released from part of the 
classroom routine, and it will probably be 
desired in many cases, for men who are 
doing special work in the regular courses, 
during the reading periods, and at other 
times in the year. The teachers asso- 
ciated with the colleges will stand ready to 
assume a large part of this work, and 
when the plan is in full operation it is 
hoped that there will be no student in the 
colleges who is not receiving the indi- 
vidual attention of one of the teaching 
staff. The teacher to whom he is assigned 
will have general, friendly oversight, of 
his work, sometimes for three years.— 
Yale Alumni Weekly, October 13, 1933. 
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A NEW SCHOOL OF R&SEARCH 
is functioning within the graduate school 
of the University of Southern California, 
with Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt as director. 
Dr. Hunt describes the chief purpose of 
the upper years of graduate work as rep- 
resented in the school of research as “ori- 
ginal, independent investigation . . . ad- 
vancing human learning and disseminating 
serviceable knowledge . . . members not 
simply becoming masters in some known 
field of arts and sciences, but proving dis- 
coverers and creators as well.” 
Candidates for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy are selected whose studies fall 
within the following departments: an- 
thropology and archaeology, botany, chem- 
istry, comparative literature, economics, 
English, educational science, French, his- 
tory, medical science (biochemistry, phy- 
siology, pharmacology, bacteriology), phil- 
osophy, psychology, sociology, and zo- 
ology. Other fields will be added later, 
Dean Hunt advises. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCES 


The third annual Junior College Con- 
ference will be held in codperation with 
the University of California at Berkeley 
on Thursday and Friday, July 5, 6 and in 
cooperation with the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles on Thursday and 
Friday, July 12, 13. All teachers and ad- 
ministrators interested in the junior col- 
lege movement are invited to be present. 

The Conferences will be under the Di- 
rection of Dr. Merton E. Hill, Director 
of Admissions of the University. 


GRADUATE WORK AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES 


Graduate work was inaugurated at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
with the opening of the fall semester in 
September. In the first semester 130 
students were enrolled and graduate work 
was offered in Biology, Economics, Edu- 
cation, English, Geography, Geology, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, 
Political Science, and Psychology. 

In establishing graduate work at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
the Board of Regents announced the policy 
of recognizing at all times the prior right 
of undergraduate work throughout the 
whole University. 
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STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANNING AND 
COORDINATION 

Here is a legalized agency for state 
planning and coordination of other educa- 
tional agencies. Its membership was 
agreed on by the Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Dr. Kersey, and the Presi- 

dent of the University of California, Dr. 

Sproul, and has been approved by the 

State Board of Education and the Board 

of Regents, as is provided by law. The 

personnel of the Council here follows: 

Robert Gordon Sproul, president of the 
University of California. 

Chester H. Rowell, member of Board of 
Regents, University of California, and 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Allen T. Archer, member of the State 
Board of Education, Los Angeles. 

Annie Florence Brown, president of the 
Oakland Forum. 

Charles Albert Adams, attorney at law, 
San Francisco. 

Will C. Wood, vice-president of the Bank 
of America, Oakland. 

H. Gurney Newlin, attorney at law, Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs. William J. Hayes, president of Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Burlingame. 

Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


REORGANIZATION OF 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

is in the air. It is fast becoming a na- 
tion-wide issue. If the school people do 
not propose intelligent and acceptable plans 
in the several states, the job will be done 
by politicians, and then done badly. 

In California the State Department of 
Education is at work on this problem, 
with a brace of competent committees. 
The people will expect results by the time 
the Legislature meets in 1935, and not in 
1945. The interested party is the child. 
But as guardians of the children of the 
State, teachers, principals, superintendents 
and parents must understand the problem. 
An illuminating study of the archaic school 
district system has been made on a na- 
tional scale, in which California has had a 
conspicuous part. Dr. William M. Proc- 
tor of Stanford University was one of the 
investigators, and Kern County was one 
of the units analysed. The results of the 
survey are embodied in a monogram known 
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as Bulletin, 1933, No. 17, Monogram 8, 
National Survey of Secondary Education, 
and may be had for 15 cents by address- 
ing the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


MONOGRAMS OF THE 
NATIONAL SURVEY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

We have had so many inquiries con- 
cerning the reports on the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education—where and 
how to get them—that we here list the 
titles and cost of each of the twenty-eight 
monographs published. They are for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 

Washington, D. C., at the price stated fol- 

lowing each title. 

1. Summary. Leonard V. Koos and 
Staff. 15 cents. 

2. The Horizontal Organization of Sec- 
ondary Education—A comparison 
of Conprehensive and Specialized 
Schools. Grayson N. Kefauver, Vic- 
tor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake. 
20 cents. 

3. Part-Time Secondary Schools. Gray- 
son N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, 
and C. Elwood Drake. 10 cents. 

‘4. The Secondary-School Population. 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. 
Noll, and C. Elwood Drake. 10 
cents. 

5. The Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. Francis T. Spaulding, 
O. I. Frederick, and Leonard V. 
Koos. 40 cents. 

6. The Smaller Secondary Schools. 
Emery N. Ferriss, W. H. Gaumnitz, 
and P. Roy Brammell. 15 cents. 

7. Secondary Education for Negroes. 
Ambrose Caliver. 10 cents. 

8. District Organization and Secondary 
Education. Fred Engelhardt, Wil- 
liam H. Zeigel, Jr., William M. 
Proctor, and Scovel S. Mayo. 15 
cents. 

9. Legal and Regulatory Provisions Af- 
fecting Secondary Education. Ward 
W. Keesecker and Franklin C. Se- 
well. 10 cents. 

10. Articulation of High School and Col- 
lege. P. Roy Brammell. 10 cents. 

11. Administration and Supervision. Fred 
Engelhardt, William H. Zeigel, Jr., 
and Roy O. Billett. 15 cents. 

12. Selection and Appointment of Teach- 
ers. W. S. Deffenbaugh and William 
H. Zeigel, Jr. 10 cents. 
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13. Provisions for Individual Differences, 
Marking, and Promotion. Roy O. 
Billett. 40 cents. 

14. Programs of Guidance. William C. 
Reavis. 10 cents. 

15. Research in Secondary Schools. Wil- 
liam H. Zeigel, Jr. 10 cents. 

16. Interpreting the Secondary School to 
the Public. Belmont Farley. 10 
cents. 

17. The Secondary-School Library. B. 
Lamar Johnson. 10 cents. 

18. Procedures in Curriculum Making. 
Edwin S. Lide. 10 cents. 

19. The Program of Studies. A. K. 
Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, and B. La- 
mar Johnson. 15 cents. 

20. Instruction in English, Dora V. 
Smith. 10 cents. 

21. Instruction in the Social Studies. 
William G. Kimmel. 10 cents. 

22. Instruction in Science. Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp. 10 cents. 

23. Instruction in Mathematics. Edwin 
S. Lide. 10 cents. 

24. Instruction in Foreign Languages. 
Helen M. Eddy. 10 cents. 

25. Instruction in Music and Art. Anne 
E. Pierce and Robert S. Hilpert. 
10 cents. 

26. Nonathletic Extracurriculum Activ- 
ities. William C. Reavis and George 
E. Van Dyke. 15 cents. 

27. Intramural and Interscholastic Athlet- 
ics. P. Roy Brammell. 10 cents. 

28. Health and Physical Education. P. 
Roy Brammell. 10 cents. 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Fletcher Harper Swift, high authority 
on school finance, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of California, spent 
his sabbatical year, 1928-1929, in Europe 
“in an endeavor to gain a knowledge of the 
policies of financing educational institu- 
tions in England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia” and out of this 
experience has come a first volume of de- 
tailed and comprehensive facts concern- 
ing policies of financing public educational 
institutions in France. This will be fol- 
lowed by volumes describing financial 
policies of education in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, England and Germany, the or- 
der in which these studies will appear not 
yet having been determined. 

In his preface to this first volume, Pro- 
fessor Swift says: 


“Over a hundred years have elapsed 
since American educators began turning to 
Europe for suggestions regarding curricula, 
methods of instruction and research, types 
of nag ma institutions, and teacher- 
training. So far as I have been able to 
discover in all the vast volume of litera- 
ture that has been written by Americans 
upon foreign education, there is not a sin- 
gle chapter bearing upon this basic and 
most important problem. * * * * The chief 
reason for the omission is undoubtedly the 
fact that only within the last three decades 
have the problems of school support been 
subjected to scientific study in the United 
States. Early in the course of my re- 
search in this field, which began over thirty 
years ago, I became convinced that the 
solution of the difficulties in financing edu- 
cational institutions in the United States 
would never be reached until the states 
individually, or in co-operation with the 
national government, should assume the 
major part of the burden of school sup- 
port. I long ago urged that such a policy 
should be applied to the financing of teach- 
ers’ salaries and all other instructional 
costs, leaving to minor civil divisions the 
provision and maintenance of school build- 
ings, and any facilities, prompted by local 
desire, which could not be included in the 
state-wide educational program.’ 


The titles of the nine chapters of this 
volume on financing public education in 
France indicate that this study will be of 
high value to educators and legislators 
who are responsible for laws governing 
the financing of public education in the 
United States. These chapter titles are: 


I: Basic Conceptions. Dual System of 
Education. Administrative Units. 

II: Education as a National Expendi- 
ture. 

III: The Division of Costs of Primary 
Instruction. Evolution of the Pres- 
ent System. 

IV: National and Local Policies in 
Financing Primary Instruction. 

V: The Financing of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

VI: The Financing of Public Second- 
ary Instruction. 

VII: The Financing of Secondary School 
Costs. 

VIII: The Financing of Higher Instruc- 
tion. Classes of Institutions. Divi- 
sion of Costs. Sources of Support. 

IX: University Expenditures. Fiscal 
Administration. Budgetary Pro- 
cedure. 


European Policies of Financing Public 
Educational Institutions. 1. France. By 
Fletcher Harper Swift. The University 
of California Press. Price, $1.75. 
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WALTER RAY HEPNER 
(Continued from frontispiece) 


reader for intermediate grades; and (3) 
Laboratory Textbook in Civics; all pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Mr. Hepner’s educational career may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 


Schooling: Graduated from Covina 
elementary schools, 1905, from Covina 
High School, 1909; student in La Verne 
College, 1909-1910; University of South- 
ern California, A.B., February 1913, M.A., 
1916; two years graduate credit in De- 
partments of Education and of Sociol- 
ogy at University of Chicago, irregular 
quarterly attendance between 1914 and 
1919; summer sessions, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1922 and 1924. 


Teaching Experience: 1911-13 (Junior 
and senior years in college) Assistant in 
Department of Biology, University of 
Southern Californa; Feb. 1913-1914 (1% 
years) Instructor of Biological and Physi- 
cal Sciences (secondary and collegiate), 
La Verne College; Feb. 1915-Feb. 1917 
(2 years) Instructor of Science, Carter 
H. Harrison Technical High School, Chi- 
cago; 1917-1918 (1 year) Instructor of 
Science, Oxnard Union High School; 
Feb. 1919-June 1919 (14 year) Instructor 
of Science, Carter H. Harrison Technical 
High School, Chicago; 1919-1920 (1 year) 
Principal, Long Beach Evening High 
Schools; 1920-1923 (3 years) Vice-Prin- 
cipal, Fresno High School; 1923-1925 (2 
years) Assistant Superintendent and ex- 
officio Director of Research, Fresno Pub- 
lic Schools; 1925-1926 (1 year) Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools and Prin- 
cipal of Fresno High School; 1926-1928 
(2 years) Superintendent of Fresno Pub- 
lic Schools ; 1928-Jan. 1, 1934 (5% years) 
Superintendent of San Diego City Schools ; 
Summer Session, 1923, Professor of Edu- 
cation, San Jose State Teachers College; 
Summer Session, 1926, Acting Assistant 
Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity ; 1927-1928, Extension Course Lec- 
turer in Department of Education, Fresno 
State Teachers College; Summer Session, 
1928, Professor of Education, San Diego 
State College; Summer Session, 1930, 
Professor of Education, Claremont Col- 
leges. ; 

War Record: 1918, Bureau of Stand- 
ards Detachment, Chemical Warfare 
Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Organization Membership: Congrega- 
tional Church; 32° Mason, Shriner; Ki- 
wanis Club; Chamber of Commerce; Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association; California 
Society of Secondary Education (Corpor- 
ate member) ; National Education Asso- 
ciation (Life Member); Department of 
Superintendence, National Education As- 
sociation; National Society for Study of 
Education; American Sociological So- 
ciety; American Historical Association; 
Phi Delta Kappa, Lambda Chapter; Kap- 
pa Delta Pi, Alpha Sigma Chapter (Hon- 
orary Member.) 


DR. EDWIN A. LEE 
(Continued from frontispiece) 


and was graduated from the State Normal 
School at Chico in 1909. He was awarded 
a bachelor’s degree by Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1914, a master’s degree one year 
later and in 1926 he was given his doc- 
tor’s degree by the same institution. 


“Prior to his appointment as a profes- 
sor of education and director of vocational 
education at the University of California 
in 1921, Dr. Lee was head of the depart- 
ment of Vocational Education at Indiana 
University from 1918 to 1921 and pre- 
viously associate professor of vocational 
education at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. In New 
York City he was an instructor and super- 
visor of practice teachers, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and later an 
instructor in the Ethical Culture High 
School in New York. 


“Dr. Lee has also served as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Uni- 
versity Council, the committee on reor- 
ganization of academic government at the 
University of California, the National 
Committee on Radio in Education, and as 
instructor in summer sessions at Colum- 
bia, University of West Virginia, Indi- 
ana University, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Harvard and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


“Dr. Lee was asked to organize the 
American Vocational Association in 1927 
out of a number of conflicting national 
groups. He became first president of the 
association and was honored by his col- 
leagues by re-election. He is a member 
of the National Society for Vocational 
Education, past president of the Midwest- 
ern Vocational Association, and a mem- 
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ber of the American Association of Col- 
lege Professors, Phi Delta Kappa, Na- 
tional Education fraternity, honorary, for 
which he served as national treasurer from 
1915 to 1920. He is also a member of 
Kappa Delta Pi, the Advisory Commit- 
tee, of the National Occupational Confer- 
ence and the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education. He was called 
to the White House as a member of the 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. 

“Dr. Lee’s ability as a writer on educa- 
tional subjects has been recognized by his 
appointment as consulting editor on voca- 
tional texts of the McGraw Hill Book 
Company. He is the editor of ‘Objectives 
and Problems in Vocational Education’ 
and author of “The Development of Pro- 
fessional Programs in Education in Six 
Selected Universities of the United 
States.’” 

“Dr. Lee began his educational career 
as supervisor of music and industrial arts 
in San Rafael, California, where he re- 
mained from 1909 until 1911, when he was 
called to New York. 

“Dr. Lee’s principal recréational outlet 
is in music. He has been a director of the 
Berkeley Hillside chorus for several years 
and has since boyhood played in orches- 
tras. He is 45 years old, is married and 
the father of three boys.” 


THE RECKLESS AGE 

Everybody, except youth himself, com- 
plains about the careless or reckless driv- 
ing of automobiles by young people of 
high school age. This complaint is more 
than a prejudice; here are some cold 
statistics to support it: 

“Recent studies indicate that those who 
work in safety education may profitably 
spend more time discussing accident pre- 
vention with high school students,” writes 
Mr. R. L. Forney, statistician of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in September 
Safety Education Magazine. “United 
States Census Bureau records show that 
more motor vehicle deaths occur in the 
15-19 age group than in any other five 
year group except 20-24. In 1931 more 
than 8 per cent of all motor vehicle deaths 
were of persons 15 to 19 years old. Less 
than half as many deaths were reported 
for children age 10 to 14. : 

“Most high school students graduate 
before reaching 19 years, but if they can 


be thoroughly convinced of the value of 
safety, their accident record after grad- 
uation will undoubtedly be much im- 
proved. Eventually this would also bring 
down the death rate among persons 20 to 
24 years old. If the death record in the 
ten years from 15 to 24 were as good as it 
is for older people, there would be a yearly 
saving of 1,800 lives.” 

There is only one remedy for the ma- 
jority of motor vehicle accidents, and that 
is education. 


AMERICANS NOT SO 
STUPID AS REPORTED 

From certain tests made of men drafted 
for the United States Army during the 
World War it has been asserted that the 
average intelligence of adult Americans 
was that of 12-year-old children. 

“That assertion is not true,” declares 
Dr. David Segel, expert on educational 
tests and measurements in the Office of 
Education. “Only 5 per cent of our adult 
population have a mental age of 12 years 
or less. 

“Later researches have shown positively 
that the intelligence of adults of this 
country will average considerably above 
that of 12-year olds.” 

Doctor Segel found that intelligence, 
which is defined as the growth and decline 
of the ability to learn “rises rather 
sharply until dbout the age of 15 or 16, 
then rises less and less sharply until about 
the age of 22 or 23. 

Doctor Segel finds that the “average 
mental age of men and women of this 
country according to this method of cal- 
culation is 17.7.” 


Dr. Segel estimates that there are 10,- 
000,000 Americans in the highest mental 
age group, that is, 23 years and up. There 
are probably 40,000,000 above the average 
intelligence level of 17.7 years for the 
adult group 16 to 50 years of age (chron- 
ological). Only 3,000,000 adults have a 
mental age of 12 years or less. 

Comprehension of these facts should be 
of importance to those in charge of the 
radio, newspapers and motion pictures. In 
many instances the myth that the men and 
women of the United States have an in- 
telligence of 12-years old has been used 
as an excuse for lowering the educational 
or cultural level of newspapers, maga- 
zines, movies and radio presentations.” 
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